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NO MEN EVER 
DID MORE 


Paragraphs from the President's speech 


at Tullahoma, Tennessee, 25 June 1951 


A YEAR AGO today Korea looked like an easy 
conquest to the Soviet rulers in Moscow and their 
agents in the Far East. But they were wrong. 
Today, after more than a million Communist casu- 
alties—after the destruction of one Communist 
army after another—the forces of aggression have 
been thrown back on their heels. They are back 
behind the line where they started. 

Things have not turned out the way the Com- 
munists expected. 

The United Nations has not been shattered. 
Instead it is stronger today than it was a year ago. 

The free nations are not demoralized. Instead, 
they are stronger and more confident today than 
they were a year ago. 

The cause of world peace has not been defeated. 
On the contrary, the cause of world peace is stronger 
than it was a year ago. 

We've been fighting this conflict in Korea to pre- 
vent a third world war. So far we have succeeded. 
We have blocked aggression. And we have kept the 
conflict from spreading. 

Men from the United States and from many 
other free countries have fought together in Korea. 
They have fought bravely, heroically, often against 
overwhelming odds. Many have given their lives. 

No men ever did more for their country or for 
peace and freedom in the world than those men 
who have fought in Korea. 


Ti attack on Korea has stimulated the free na- 
tions to build up their defenses in dead earnest. 
Korea convinced the free nations that they had to 
have armies and equipment ready to defend them- 
selves. 

The United States is leading the way, with de- 
fense expenditures of $40,000,000,000. Other na- 
tions are devoting a large share of their national 
effort to our mutual defense. 

Never before in history have we taken such mea- 


sures to keep the peace. Never have the odds 
against an aggressor been made so clear before the 
attack was launched. 

The Kaiser, and Hitler, when they started their 
great wars of aggression, believed that the United 
States would not come in. They counted on being 
able to divide the free nations and pick them off 
one at a time. There could be no excuse for making 
that mistake today. 

We have the United Nations—which expresses 
the conscience and the collective will of the free 
world. 

We have the Organization of American States— 
which is building the strength of this hemisphere. 

We have the North Atlantic Treaty—which com- 
mits all the nations of the Atlantic community to 
fight together against aggression. 

We have unified land, sea and air forces in 
Europe, under the command of General Eisen- 
hower. 

We are strengthening the free nations of the Far 
East and setting up collective security arrangements 
in the Pacific. 

We are building up our defenses of other free 
nations, rapidly and effectively. 

Most important of all, we have shown that we 
will fight to resist aggression. The free nations are 
fighting—and winning—in Korea. 

Never before has an aggressor been confronted 
with such a series of positive measures to keep the 
peace. Never before in history have there been such 
deterrents to the outbreak of a world war. 
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mouthpiece of the Department of Defense. 
The fact that an article appears in its col- 
umns does not indicate the approval of the 
views expressed in it by any group or any 
individual other than the author. It is our 
policy to print articles on subjects of in- 
terest to the Armed Forces in order to 
stimulate thought and promote discussion: 
this regardless of the fact that some or all 
of the opinions advanced may be at vari- 
ance with those held by the officers of the 
Association of the U. S. Army and the 
editors of Combat Forces Journal. 
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The Armed Forces Officer 
To the Editors: ’ 

The Armed Forces Officer is a boo 
worth getting excited about. I wonder 
how many officers have read it. 

If they get the same reaction I did, 
they are fortunate. The book is long 
overdue. It states most clearly the philos- 
ophy of the officers of the Army, Navy 
and Air Force. It has advice and inspira- 
tion for both the new lieutenant and the 
grizzled general. It is not a field manual 
or officer’s guide, but a basis upon which 
to build, or rebuild, one’s design for liv- 
ing as a professional or semiprofessional 
military leader. 

It should be widely read within the 
armed forces. If the public knew better 
the officer’s philosophy as expressed in it 
the armed forces would gain better public 
understanding, respect and support. 

Should not Compat Forces JOURNAL 
plug this book? And the other service 
journals too. Every officer should get a 


_..personal copy at government expense. It 


is an ideal gift for civilian friends and 
relatives of officers. Its use by civilian 
schools and libraries should be urged. 
Lr. Cot. DoNovAN YEUELL, JR. 
Infantry 
Hq Seventh Army 
Germany 


e We agree and we are and will con- 
tinue to call to our readers’ attention this 
most important book of leadership.—THE 
Eprrors. 
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“Battlefield Offenses” 
To the Editors: 

I have just read Major Cawthon’s brief 
on “Battlefield Offenses,” and like a good 
paratrooper I would like to jump into 
the fight with both feet—in forcible sup- 
port of Major Gawthon. Like the Major 
I served in the 29th Division, though I 
was with it only half the time it was in 
combat (the latter, or easier half). I 
belong to the branch that, next to the 
legal is most suspect for the easy treat- 
ment accorded combat deserters. I dis- 
agree with some minor points of Major 
Cawthon’s article, but I fully support 
his thesis that we have been too soft in 
our handling of men who desert under 
frre. 

Many men were convicted of misbe- 
havior before the enemy and were sen- 
tenced lightly. Many more were ac- 
quitted, and many sentences were re- 
duced, because the prosecution at the 
trial or the record of the case at review 


could not overcome “beyond reasonable 
doubt” the defense contention of lack of 
mental responsibility at the time of the 
offense. That doubt was often cast, not 
by positive evidence, but by the uncer- 
tainty promoted by wavering, discrimi- 
nating, or immature medical testimony 
based on post facto examination by medi- 
cal officers wholly innocent of the respon- 
sibility that weighs on a company com- 
mander ordered to cross the River Deep 
and take Hill 280. 

With apologies to Major Cawthon I 
can state flatly that cases of combat fa- 
tigue were almost never “faked.” Their 
origin was subconscious, the pain the 
patient felt was real, and only rarely did 
any twinge of conscience concern him. 
He was ill, and therefore honorably ex- 
cused from combat. 

I recall one instance of a well dec- 
orated oldtimer whom we evacuated for 
classical symptoms of stomach ulcer. The 
men of the battalion regarded it as a per- 
sonal affront when he was promptly trans- 
ferred from a surgical ward to a psychi- 
atric treatment center after ulcer was ex- 
cluded and the diagnosis of combat fa- 
tigue was established. But his illness was 
none the less genuine. 

Yet these cases do not occur when, con- 
sciously and subconsciously, there is noth- 
ing to be gained. It has been said that 
when Malta was completely isolated, every 
man went to work each day and did a 
full day's combat duty whether he had 
had an unhappy childhood or not. And 
from a positive standpoint, these illnesses 
decrease when that type of “out” is un- 
necessary—when there is a foreseeable 
honorable release from combat by rota- 
tion. 

As long as there is a back door open 
men will use it. If a noose dangles in the 
back door it is not so attractive. Let's 
close the back door to combat deserters. 

Major Douctas LinpsEY 
Medical Corps 
Surgeon, 11th Airborne Div. 
Fort Campbell, Ky. 
BA 
Who Can Jump? 
To the Editors: 

Looking through some back issues of 
Comsat Forces Journat, I read with a 
great deal of interest an article by Colo- 
nel A. S. Newman in the November 1950 
issue. Colonel Newman wrote an ex: ' 
tremely interesting article about how he 
made his first parachute jump at the age 
of forty-six. 

I have some questions about that. 
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Since 1922, we have specialized in the manu- 
facture of distinctive unit insignia. We have 
literally hundreds of tools and dies already 
made up. If you are interested in insignia 
for your unit. write us for information. 
Wholesale quantities only. 

We also manufacture uniforms and acces- 
sories for the Armed Forces, including ribbon 
bars and miniature medals. 

Come in and see us or write for prices. 
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When I tried to enlist in the airborne 
I was told that I was too old and I am 
only thirty-three. 

Don't you agree that before saying a 
man is too old he should have an oppor- 
tunity to prove it to himself? Either he 
has or hasn't the guts to take airborne 
training and make his qualifying jumps. 
Telling him he is too old doesn’t prove 
a thing. 

Sct. JoserpH W. O'DONNELL 

2046 E. 99th St. 
Chicago, Hl. 
e@ The older a man is the more likely he 
is to get hurt when jumping from an air- 
plane. The Army knows this, so it selects 
its paratroopers from the youngest and 
most physically able volunteers. However, 
senior leaders are needed and colonels 
and generals who volunteer and are able 
to pass a stiff physical are given jump 
training. We are sure that paratroopers 
themselves will acknowledge that there 
are many men in the Army who have the 
mental and physical courage required of 
a jumper. That they do not wear the 
wings of a paratrooper is, as in the case 
of Sergeant O'Donnell, no reflection on 
them.—Tue Eprrors. 

a 
Hospitalized Veterans 
To the Editors: 

Over the years, it has been my pleasure 
to call on you for information that I 
could pass on to wounded veterans of 
World War II and Korea. In every in- 
stance the Association of the U. S. Army 
and its predecessors were most generous 
and helpful, especially in providing books 
and such for our wounded comrades. 

No matter what the Society of the 
Third Division through its Secretary has 
asked for, your Association went out of 
its way to help us. 

Harry Crepar 

Secretary 

Society of the Third Infantry Division 
Washington, D. C. 
@ What we have done is very little com- 
pared to the hours of devoted time Mr. 
Cedar spends at Walter Reed and other 
hospitals in the Washington area.» We 
salute him for the many personal services 
he has given hospitalized veterans for 
many years.—THE Eptrors. 
Cover and Concealment 
To the Editors: 

Infantry combat in two wars (Europe 
and Korea) has convinced me that a very 
large percentage of our killed and 
wounded become casualties because they 
do not observe the basic, fundamental 
rules of cover and concealment. 

The American soldier is a_ trusting 
man. Until he is actually under fire he 
cannot believe that he is in danger. 
Therefore he sees no reason for keeping 
out of sight. I have seen fellow soldiers 
being killed or wounded because they ex- 
posed themselves needlessly. 


There comes a break during a march 
through hostile country, or a patrol halts 
to take stock of the situation. Nine out 
of ten soldiers will sit back, light a cig- 
arette, and talk about that thing soldiers 
talk about. Security? The platoon leader 
may have posted a few men around, but 
what about the mortars or guns the 
enemy may have zeroed in on that par- 
ticular piece of real estate?- The soldier 
who digs even one inch deeper into the 
earth has a better chance of living than 
the nine who sit exposed. 

I realize that it is not always possible to 
have good cover. But I maintain that 
any cover is better than none, and no 
matter what it is or how little it is it will 
greatly help your chance of returning 
safely. 

The remedy is training. The American 
soldier must be taught to be suspicious 
and distrustful. During field problems 
and maneuvers, he must be forced to be- 
come so cover-conscious that for the rest 
of his life he will instinctively look for 
something to get behind, or in, or under. 

Platoon leaders can help by insisting 
that their men take advantage of every 
clump of grass and every dip and hollow, 
not only when they know the enemy is 
around, but all of the time. 

A lot of lives will be saved that way. 

Lr. Ropert K. SAwYER 
Infantry 
Washington, D. C. 





HELP WANTED 


Do you like to get at the 
HOW and WHY 
of things? 


Are you interested in 
INCREASING THE 
EFFECTIVENESS of operations? 


Here is a challenge to you if you 
have an analytical bent of mind. 
But you must be able to apply 
scientific methods to the solution 
of military problems. 


MATHEMATICS is a useful tool. 


ARMED SERVICES EXPERIENCE 
at a planning or command level 
is helpful (but not essential) 
background. 


Most important — can you 
THINK ORIGINALLY? 


If so, write and tell us about your 
background and interests. We 
have attractive openings for quali- 
fied personnel. 

Military Operations Research 
American Power Jet Co. 
Montclair New Jersey 
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Send them ALL by Air! 


Military movements of one man or hundreds— 
thousands even—are swiftly completed via Sched- 
uled Airlines. 

Fine planning and cooperation of military auth- 
orities with the Airlines have made “emergency” 
airspeed a standard pace for faster-moving armed 
forces. 

Air fares generally are no higher than those for 
best ground service; often they are lower. Yet 


five-times-faster Air Travel saves per diem allow- 
ances, meals, ‘stay over” expenses ... saves 80% 
of man hours and pay involved in travel-time. 


Regulations direct use of Air Travel when it “meets 
military requirements more satisfactorily ...” 


Transportation Officers know that, for a large per- 
centage of today’s military requirements, ONLY 
the Scheduled Airlines have GOT IT! 


tir “Travel ts Abuthorized 


INSURANCE! . . . Only on SCHEDULED Airlines, $5,000 to $25,000 at 25c to $1.25. 
Covers trips in United States—trips between any points in U. S., Canada, Alaska 
and Hawaii—trips between U. S. and Mexico, Bermuda or West Indies. 





10% DISCOUNT for personnel of the Department of Defense traveling on official business 
using Government Transportation Requests. 





v Scheduled Airlines «wus. 


ALL AMERICAN AIRWAYS EASTERN AIR LINES PIONEER AIR LINES 
AMERICAN AIRLINES EMPIRE AIR LINES ROBINSON AIRLINES 
BONANZA AIR LINES FRONTIER AIRLINES SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 
BRANIFF AIRWAYS INLAND AIR LINES SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS 
CAPITAL AIRLINES LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
CENTRAL AIRLINES MID-CONTINENT AIRLINES TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 
CHICAGO & SOUTHERN AIR LINES NATIONAL AIRLINES UNITED AIR LINES 
COLONIAL AIRLINES NORTHEAST AIRLINES WEST COAST AIRLINES 
CONTINENTAL AIR LINES NORTHWEST .\IRLINES WESTERN AIR LINES 
DELTA AIR LINES OZARK AIR LINES WISCONSIN CENTRAL AIRLINES 
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$1,000 Reward 


W: return to the fight and we 
shall keep on with it. 

We hope that every reader of Com- 
BAT Forces JOURNAL, every member 
of the Association of the United States 
Army—your Association which, puts 
out this JourNAL—will join in with 
us. 

We have said before how unfair it 
is to the Combat Forces—to the front- 
line fighters of Infantry, and the Ar- 
tillery, Armor, Engineers, Signal, 
Chemical, MP, and all others who 
help them bear the toughest hard- 
ships, the daily dangers, the heavy 
losses of combat— 

We have said before how unfair it 
is to give the Air Force flyer and the 
Navy submariner a special reward in 
the form of higher pay for extra risk 
to their lives—both in peace and war 
—when the ground combat soldier re- 
ceives no practical recognition what- 
ever for a risk that is infinitely great- 
er. 

Look at these latest figures from 
Korea. And let Congress look at 
them! 

Let every citizen of the country 
look at them—and help us do some- 
thing about them. 

Here are the figures. And how they 
stand as an accusation of indifference 
and neglect: 


Air Forces Losses 
Killed in action and mortally 
wounded 
Wounded in action 
Missing (ever to return?) 
TOTAL 
Navy Losses 


Killed im action and mortally 
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COMBAT FORCES 


JURNAL 


wounded 
Wounded in action 
Missing (ever to return?) 


TOTAL 


Army Losses to 29 June 1951 


Killed in action and mortally 
wounded . 12,557 

Wounded in action - - 52,304 

Missing (ever to return?) 10,423 


75,284 


TOTAL 


(The Army figures include the 
Marines, except for Marine medical 
units which are included in the Navy 
figures. The Marines are Infantry, 
Artillery, Armor, etc., doing their full 
share in ground combat as a part of 
the Eighth Army, and alongside the 
very much larger Army combat forces 
under General Ridgway. The losses 
of the unexecelled Marine Aviation 
are included in the Army losses be- 
cause they could not be separated 
from other Marine casualties; how- 


D YOUR ARMY 


ever they are known to be small.) 

There is the official line-up. Read 
it up or down, or forward or back- 
ward, and it always comes to the same 
thing. 

And no matter how many times 
you read them, the figures alone leave 
out much of the story. 

The Army combat forces (and Ma- 
rines) face their hazardous duty day 
after day. Rotation is a genuine hope 
for every man, now, but it takes a 
long weary time to work up to it. And 
so far 12,557 killed and mortally 
wounded and 10,423 missing haven't 
made the grade. 

And the 12,557 killed in action and 
mortally wounded never will. And 
there’s bound to be the gravest doubt 
about the 10,423 missing. 

But what does your airman have of 
mud and cold and dust and heat and 
frequent hunger? Or your sailor un- 
der or on the sea? 

The airman gets rotation to a dry 
bed and beer or better after every 
flight. Your undersea sailor, like the 
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All-Metal 


Cessna L-19 


Passes Roughest Test of All. : : Flving in Combat!" 


Division, corps and army level liaison pilots now flying combat 
missions in Korea praise the new Cessna L-19 as the “best light air- 
plane the army’s got.” 


Features that the combat “L-Jockeys” like are the L-19’s rugged, 
all-metal construction . . . its 213-horsepower motor, which lessens 
risks, gives speedier “getaway” from tight spots, makes short “take 
offs” possible from‘ Korea’s ox-trail and rice-paddy air strips. And 
they talk about its solid “feel,” excellent visibility, sound-proofed 
interior, cushioned seats, heaters for pilot and passenger and its 
“complete” instrument panel. Important, too, are the two high fre- 
quency radios, which let them contact both air and ground forces 
while in flight. 





Because it seeks out the enemy, “calls” for and “spots” for friendly 
artillery to destroy them . . . because it warns HQs of hostile, behind- 
the-lines activity . . . the Cessna L-19 is known as the “eyes” of the 
Army and the G. I’s friend. 


*Material in this advertisement quoted from release originating 
from Headquarters, Eighth United States Army Korea, Public 
Information Office. ; 
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rest, also lives in decent comfort be- 
tween his periods of combat. 

All honor to them both as fighters 
when time for fighting comes. But 
they do not have the same degree of 
constant hourly risk and daily hard- 
ship and discomfort. 

We simply ask that the figures be 
read—by everyone and anyone. 

And when you have read them, we 
ask you to wonder—as we have long 
been wondering—how anybody who 
can do something about it—members 
of the Congress in particular—can get 
to sleep at night without thinking of 
the extreme unfairness of lack of spe- 
cial hazardous duty recognition for 
the Army’s combat forces. 

We have no fear that any soldier 
will neglect his job because of the dis- 
parity in his pay. He’s in there fight- 
ing with and for his outfit as few 
fighting men have done in the history 
of our wars. 

But what it would do for his pride 
if proper recognition came his way 
for doing the biggest, toughtest job of 
all! 

Comsat Forces JOURNAL herewith 
offers a reward of $1,000 to anyone 
who will give us a sound, comprehen- 
sive argument why the Army fighting 


man is not entitled to equal rights 
among all fighting men—and why he 
does not earn, day upon day in Korea, 
the same amount of practical recogni- 
tion from his country as, for example, 
the combat airman does. 

And if any member of Congress de- 
sires to compete, or any other high 
Government official, we will be glad 
to present the award money to any 
charity he designates. 


Annual Meeting 


Tu small but loyal following of 
members who turned out for the first 
annual membership meeting of the 
Association of the U. S. Army at the 
Pentagon on 18 June, was encour- 
aged by the appearance of Lieutenant 
General John L. DeWitt, retired, who 
told them that after “a half century 
of service he still felt an affection for 
the Infantry.” He had been a mem- 
ber of the Infantry Association from 
the day it was formed and has con- 
tinued his membership in the Asso- 
ciation of the U. S. Army. 

General DeWitt’s appearance gave 
a timely assist to Lieutenant General 
John E. Hull, who had volunteered 
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to replace General Haislip, who was 
out of the city, as the principal speak- 
er. In the absence of General Haislip, 
our vice president, General Ray- 
mond S. McLain, presided. 

General Hull spoke on the need of 
increasing the prestige of the Infan- 
try. General McLain keynoted the 
remarks of all the speakers when he 
said, ‘We must continually work to 
increase the prestige of the whole 
Army.” 

Major General Anthony C. Mc- 
Auliffe represented the Chemical 
Corps, Brigadier General Wesley T. 
Guest the Signal Corps, and Briga- 
dier General Gordon E. Textor the 
Corps of Engineers. Brigadier Gen- 
eral William H. Maglin, the Execu- 
tive Council’s representative from the 
Military Police Corps, has been as- 
signed to duty in Europe and could 
not attend. 


Semper Fidelis et Tutus 


I. any discussion of the role of the 
Marine Corps it is useful to remember 
that there is nothing the Marines can 
do that the Army cannot do too. In- 
deed the Army in World War II far 
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outdid the Marine Corps in its own 
specialty of amphibious operations. 
The Army made fifty-eight major am- 
phibious landings during the war (in- 
cluding by far the largest) to the 
Marines’ fourteen. 

The Marines do not claim to have 
invented amphibious warfare, but 
they do insist that they deserve credit 
for making greater contributions to 
the art than any other service. This 
can be freely granted. But this doesn’t 
mean that the Army completely dis- 
regarded amphibious operations in 
the twenty years preceding World 
War II. The Army had responsibility 
for developing doctrines for all forms 
of land warfare and couldn't special- 
ize in any one as the Marine Corps 
could. So amphibious operations were 
only one of many subjects studied in 
Army schools. 

General Bradley makes this plain 
in his book. “Although I had studied 
amphibious tactics before in army 
schools, this was the first time I had 
worked with both troops and craft in 
practice operations,” he wrote of his 
experiences with the 28th Infantry 
Division at Camp Gordon Johnston 
in Florida. 

The lack of more experience in the 
specialty did not noticeably hamper 
General Bradley's ability to command 
large forces in the invasion of Sicily 
and Normandy, and if he and his 
staff drew freely on developments by 
the Marine Corps, the taxpayer was 
the gainer. For once at least it could 
not be said that the services were 
working at cross purposes and en- 
gaged in wasteful duplication of ef- 
fort. 

We mention this here because we 
have noted recently a tendency by 
certain friends of the Marine Corps to 
suggest that the uniqueness of the 
Corps extends to its ability to per- 
form tasks that can’t be performed by 
other trained military units. That is 
nonsense. The Marine Corps is, of 
course, unique, but the things that 
make it so have little to do with the 
nature of its missions. Rather, it con- 
sists of a superb esprit de corps that 
has been matched by relatively few 
Army divisions, and the deep admira- 
tion and affection in which it is held 
by the American people. The reasons 
for the high morale and the high re- 
gard in which the Corps is held could 
be the subject of an exhaustive essay. 
The small size of the Corps is possi- 
bly the primary reason. Superb pub- 
lic relations at critical points in its 
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history, rather than the daily hum- 
drum efforts of Marine Corps public 
information people who are no more 
efficient than their opposite numbers 
in the Army, is also a source of the 
high regard in which the Corps is 
held. Finally, but by no means to be 
discounted, is the admirable insist- 
ence of the Corps that every marine 
be trained as a fighting man and that 
its boot training be realistic and 
tough. Marine Corps clerks who have 
spent years behind typewriters still 
judge themselves and their service by 
the fact that they are a product of 
those hard, memorable days in boot 
camp. 

All these factors—tough training, 
high morale and deep admiration— 
make the Corps well able to perform 
its missions. But they do not mean 
that the Corps can thereby perform 
tasks that Army units can’t. 

Secretary of Defense Marshall, Gen- 
erals Collins and Vandenberg, and 
Admiral Sherman and other officials 
have been up on Capitol Hill in re- 
cent months explaining why they are 
opposed to the Douglas-Vinson bills 
which would give the Marine Corps 
a statutory strength of four divisions 
and air wings and make the Com- 
mandant of the Corps a member of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Some of 
them, principally representatives of 
the Army and Air Force, have been 
openly charged with wanting to “de- 
stroy the Marine Corps.” But there 
is no evidence that will support such 
a charge. General Eisenhower's fam- 
ous memorandum, sometimes cited, 
essentially vepeated all the reasons 
why the Corps should exist that have 
been made by its members and friends 
for many years. Where they differed 
was in the size of the Corps. General 
Eisenhower suggested that it should 
be large enough to perform its prin- 
cipal missions and no larger. There 
was no need for units of combined 
arms in the Marine Corps, and to 
have them was wasteful. The Marine 
Corps and its friends were unwilling 
to accept this, in disregard of orderly 
military structure and the balancing 
of mission and the means to perform 
it. 

It seems quite likely that by the 
time you read this Congress will have 
passed the bills giving the Marine 
Corps a statutory strength of four 
divisions and four air wings. As Ad- 
miral Sherman testified, it will give 
Marine Corps strength ‘‘a floor and a 
ceiling in a manner established by 


law for no other service.” Isn't it al- 
together possible that such rigidity of 
organization may do more to “destroy 
the Corps” than anything else? 

Maybe the Marines have more to 
fear from their friends than their al- 
leged enemies. It is a valiant Corps 
that has always thrived on danger. 
Under the security of law isn’t it pos- 
sible that complacency may not detect 
the flaring of danger signals in time 
for the Corps to close ranks against 
real or imagined dangers? 


Combat Photographers 


W.: have a couple of pages of pic- 
tures in this issue which were selected 
from the thousands of photographs , 
made in Korea in the past year by the 
combat photographers of the Signal 
Corps. Little is told about these sol- 
diers who go into battle areas armed 
with still and motion picture cameras. 
Yet their work does more to tell the 
public what the war is all about than 
that of any other men in or out of 
uniform. 

Their work is also of great direct 
military value. Right after the fight- 
ing broke out in Korea the Staff Film 
Reports, which had been regularly 
produced during World War II, were 
resumed. These reports are generally 
classified, consisting, in part, of pic- 
tures and motion picture footage that 
cannot be released to the public—at 
least at the time. Through these films 
our top commanders and staff people 
at home can keep abreast of activities 
in the field. 

Combat films are also edited for the 
use of troops in training. These are 
the Combat Bulletins that are shown 
throughout the Army. In Commander 
Lederer’s article on page 28 there is 
a description of how he used combat 
photography to create pride in a non- 
combatant outfit. 

A glimpse of what it is like to shoot 
pictures in combat is contained in a 
letter from one Army photographer 
who won the Silver Star for his part 
in the assault on Seoul last Septem- 
ber. He told how a small group ot 
marines passed him as he stood shoot- 
ing up a street, and how “all of them 
ran right into a mortar shell and got 
hit, one of them seriously.” He added: 

“I kept shooting while a couple of 
them picked up the seriously wounded 
man and helped him to hobble to 
cover. A few minutes later an anti- 
tank shell came close enough to my 
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left arm to ripple the sleeve on my 
jacket. ... There was only one medic 

so I put my camera aside and 
gave him a hand. I missed a lot of 
good pictures but the pictures 
were not that important. I have seen 
a lot of men get hit in this war and in 
the last one, but I think I have never 
seen so many get hit so fast in such a 
small area. 

“I finally got free to start shooting 
again. By the time the medic and I 
got the first guys fixed up the other 
medics had run the gantlet of fire to 
help us. Those little guys really have 
the guts to go in any time and place 
to help a wounded man. . . .” 

One more point. Photography has 
become virtually a weapon—an intel- 
ligence tool for the combat comman- 
der. The now in- 
cludes organic photographers who get 
the pictures while the action is going 
on—before tactical conditions change. 

Military photography is about a 
century old. 
era for intelligence work during the 
Civil War, and Matthew Brady’s thou- 
sands of pictures of that conflict have 
become a_ national Ever 
since, the Army photographer has 
been on hand in every war involv- 
ing the United States, to add thou- 
sands more pictures that catch for 
posterity the movements and emo- 
tions of men in battle. 


infantry division 


treasure. 


Index to Volume I 


Rasr month’s issue completed the 
first volume of Comsat Forces Jour- 
NAL and the index of the twelve issues 
is now on the press. If you want a 
copy just drop a postcard to the As- 
sociation. We would suggest fast ac- 
tion on this as the number of copies 
of the index being printed is relative- 
ly small. If there is a large—and early 
—demand, we can increase the print 
order without materially increasing 
our costs. But the printer won’t hold 
still for a low price once he takes it 
off his presses. 


Camouflage 


Marirary camouflage used to be 
a job for the artist. His use of range 
of colors was considered adequate to 
the task of making things look like 
what they weren't, or, more accurate- 
ly, making them match the colors of 
nature. The development of photo- 
graphic techniques such as the use of 
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selective filters has made the camou- 
fleur’s job more difficult. This is espe- 
cially so since infra-red photography 
requires the camoufleur to go beyond 
the visual level of the spectrum. Now 
he has to do more than make a gun 
position look like the surrounding 
countryside; he has to use materials 
that Have an identical reaction to 
cameras and filters. And so today the 
camoufleur not only has to determine 
what colors are present in different 
geographic areas and the proportion 
and manner in which they are dis- 
tributed, but also color specifications 
and dimensions, including gloss, tex- 
ture, hue, value and purity. 

All this requires today’s camoufleur 
to be a scientist and engineer as well 
as an artist. And for that reason the 
Corps of Engineers Research and De- 
velopment Laboratories at Fort Bel- 
voir, Virginia, are carrying on valu- 
able experiments in color problems. 

One project includes the camou- 
flage coloration of combat uniforms. 
The problem here is more than sim- 
ply selecting colors that can be used 
in specific regions, snow, jungle, des- 
ert. They must be colors that can be 
produced in cloth. 

When it comes to camouflage nets 
and such devices the problem of color 
materials is less important than the 
availability and weight of the mate- 


rial. Burlap is commonly used for 
nets. It is durable and cheap, and its 
rough weave gives it excellent texture. 
But burlap is in great demand in time 
of war and supplies may not be avail- 
able. Besides, the best jute is im- 
ported. Also, burlap absorbs mois- 
ture and becomes very heavy when 
wet. Gasoline and oil make it a fire 
hazard. So a replacement is needed 
for burlap. 

Plastic is a suggested substitute. 
And the Engineer Research and De- 
velopment Laboratories are working 
in this field. One trouble with plastics 
is that they usually have a glossy sur- 
face which makes their use difficult in 
camouflage. Experiments are under 
way toward producing a rougher sur- 
face by creping the material and coat- 
ing it with compounds. The color 
engineers at Belvoir think this is 
going to work. 


DUKWS in Korea 


Ix KOREA, several amphibian 
truck companies of the Transporta- 
tion Corps have engaged in missions 
and operations that were hardly con- 
sidered SOP at the Transportation 
School at Fort Eustis, but they never- 
theless performed them well, accord- 
ing to reports we have heard and 
read. The sight of a DUKW wallow- 
ing over a mountain road in Korea, 
far from water is no longer a strange 
sight—or an astonishing experience 
for drivers who thought their job was 
confined to ship-to-shore movements. 

A garbled and confused radio mes- 
sage requested that two DUKWs be 
sent to an island twenty miles up the 
coast to evacuate a patrol, supposedly 
surrounded by the enemy. Six men 
manned the two DUKWs. On the 
way they entered a channel separat- 
ing the mainland from an island and 
came under fire from both directions. 
“They're shootin’ at us, Lieutenant,” 
a corporal cried. He and his fellows 
returned the fire with their individ- 
ual weapons and the caliber .50 ma- 
chine guns mounted on each DUKW. 
Eventually they reached their destina- 
tion without casualties but found no 
evidence of Americans. They finally 
located a Ranger company and dis- 
covered that the radio message hadn’t 
been a desperate call for a rescue mis- 
sion but a routine demand for two 
DUKWs to help the Rangers cross a 
river. The DUKW crews obliged and 
then stayed with the Rangers until 
they were ordered to quit the island. 
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LETTER FROM KOREA 





UNITED NATIONS ARMY 


E. J. Kahn, Jr. 


By permission. Copyright, 1951, The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 


The troops under the command of General Ridgway, including not 


only our own but those of sixteen other free nations, constitute, I 


believe, the most magnificent army on the face of the globe today.— 


President Truman in his Independence Day address to the nation. 


$.... TARY OF DEFENSE MARSHALL 
spent only a little over six hours here 
in Korea during his unexpected visit 
to the Far East last weekend, but even 
so he made a point of conferring, how- 
ever briefly, with every one of the 
commanders of the non-American 
units serving in combat as part of the 
Eighth United States Army in Korea, 
or, as General Van Fleet’s command 
is known for short, EUSAK. As was 
doubtless his aim, General Marshall 
by this courteous gesture drew atten- 
tion to the fact that the United Na- 
tions ground forces here have indeed 
become international in their compo- 
sition. The Eighth Army's ranks at 
present include men from Australia, 





E. J. Kann, JR., is The New Yorker’s cor- 
respondent in Korea. He entered the 
Army through Selective Service and was 
trained at Fort Bragg, N. C. He went 
overseas in 1942 with the 32d Division 
and was promoted to Warrant Officer. 
Later in the war he was an active par- 
ticipant in the work of the Special In- 
formation Section of Headquarters, 
Army Ground Forces, formed by the 
late Lieutenant General Lesley J. Mc- 
Nair to bring recognition to the infan- 
tryman. He is a graduate of Harvard 
and has been a member of the staff of 
The New Yorker since before World 
War II. A New Yorker profile of Gen- 
eral McNair which he wrote was ex- 
panded into a book, published by In- 
fantry Journal Press under the title 
Educator of an Axmy. A series of ar- 
ticles on Army life were also published 
in book form under the title The Army 
Life. 
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Belgium, Canada, France, Great Brit- 
ain, Greece, India, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, the Philip- 
pines, Thailand, Turkey, and, of 
course, the United States and the Re- 
public of Korea. At the moment, 
there are also recently arrived ground 
troops on hand from Colombia and 
Ethiopia, as well as air, naval, or hos- 
pital units from Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, and the Union of South 
Africa. In the United Nations ceme- 
tery at Pusan, the flags of sixteen 
countries, along with that of the Unit- 
ed Nations, fly above nearly five thou- 
sand graves, as vivid evidence that the 
cost of collective security is not only 
high but wide-spread. 

A British major general who recent- 
ly visited Korea for the first time re- 
marked that, physically, this place re- 
minds him of the North-West Frontier 
country of India, with perhaps a 
touch of the vegetation of Kashmir. 
Korea may be thus familiar, at least on 
the surface, to some of the hundred 
officers and men from India who have 
been operating an ambulance unit 
here—all of them, by the way, experi- 
enced paratroopers. With that possi- 
ble exception, this battleground is 
just as strange to a soldier from, say, 
Addis Ababa as it is to any New York- 
er, and the non-Americans in the 
Eighth Army are every bit as afflicted 
with homesickness as are the G.I.s in 
it, and every bit as eager to go back to 
wherever they came from. (The hope 
of rotation remains the biggest single 
morale booster over here, except, of 


course, for the Republic of Korea 
soldiers, who can have no expectation 
of being rotated to any homes other 
than the devastated ones past which 
they have been fighting.) The non- 
Americans have blended comfortably 
into what, although the American in- 
fluence unquestionably predominates, 
can truly be described as a polyna- 
tional and polylingual military op- 
eration. Not long ago, while I was 
riding in an Australian officer’s jeep, 
his driver, an Englishman, obtained 
traffic directions from a Greek M.P. 
after establishing that they both had 
a smattering of Japanese. Korea has 
become a land of many tongues, and 
is likely to stay so. Almost every tent 
or hut occupied by a bunch of United 
Nations soldiers has a Korean house- 
boy. The houseboys quickly pick up 
scraps of their employers’ languages, 
and by now quite a few young Ko- 
reans can make themselves understood 
in French, Thai, Yankee American, 
Dixie American, or whatever, depend- 
ing on whose laundry and boots they 
look after. If the curernt crop of ru- 
mors of an impending cessation of 
hostilities here proves, like so many of 
its forerunners, to have been prema- 
ture, and if the war continues for 
many more long months, it seems 
probable that the Republic of Korea, 
in its future dealings with the rest of 
the world, will pot lack for interpre- 
ters. 


pe from the United States and 
South Korea, which, between them, 
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have close to half a million soldiers 
on the scene, no member of the Unit- 
ed Nations has yet committed any ter- 
ribly large amount of manpower to 
the Eighth Army’s resources. (Ninety 
per cent of the graves in the cemetery 
at Pusan are those of Americans.) 
The total strength of the foreign units 
other than those of the United States 
is around thirty-five thousand. Of this 
thirty-five thousand, the British Com- 
monwealth is represented by about 
twenty thousand and Turkey by five 
thousand. After that, the numbers 
fall off sharply, down to the fifty-man 
task force from Luxembourg that con- 
stitutes part of the Belgian comple- 
ment. Most of the smaller contingents 
are of battalion size, and for opera- 
tional purposes have been assigned’ to 
one American division or another. In 
several instances, the men in these 
battalions have taken to wearing the 
shoulder insignia of the parent or- 
ganization, and have done so with the 
enthusiastic approval of the parent 
organization itself. A year ago, any 
hard-bitten American infantryman of 
the Ist Cavalry Division would surely 
have dismissed as absurd the notion 
that before twelve months had elapsed 
the gaudy yellow-and-black patch of 
his aristocratic outfit would be sported 
on the sleeves of hundreds of citizens 
of Thailand, but that is now the case. 
Many of the adopted soldiers in these 
outfits also wear patches of their own. 
The Thais—whose clerks, incidental- 
ly, use Remington typewriters. with 
keyboards fitted out with the forty- 
four letters of the Thai alphabet—are 
the only ones with a shoulder patch 
that was created specifically for this 
war. It consists of their country’s con- 
ventional insigne with the global 
blue-and-white design of the United 
Nations. 

The emblem of the Turkish shoul- 
der patch is the white crescent and 
white star on a red field of the Turk- 
ish flag, and as such is considerably 
older, dating back to 1293, when on 
the night of a new moon some Turks 
in battle observed the moon and a 
single star reflected on the surface of 
a river that was red with enemy blood. 
About seventy-five per cent of the 
Turks, who have been fighting here 
since October, have lush mustaches, 
and about one hundred per cent of 
them have acquired the reputation of 
being exceedingly tough soldiers. 
When accosted by an M.P. from an 
allied nation who has caught him in 
some mischief or other, a Turkish 
soldier—or so it is commonly reported 
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—says calmly, “Me Turk,” as if that 
explained everything. In battle, the 
Turks have won wide acclaim both 
for their aggressiveness and for their 
durability; they take little account of 
minor injuries, and some of them 
have been kndéwn to treat a bullet 
wound by simply daubing mercuro- 
chrome over the point of entrance. 
After one spirited engagement, a 
Turkish officer pointed to a few of his 
men who had been wounded and 
were strolling around with assorted 
fragments of steel still inside them, 
and said to me proudly, “Some of our 
men are walking arsenals.” When an 
American officer who had been nicked 
by shrapnel while serving with these 
troops in a liaison capacity insisted 
that the Turkish doctor who attended 
him make a formal report of his in- 
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jury, so that he would be eligible for 
the Purple Heart, the Turks in the 
vicinity burst out laughing. They 
thought it was hilarious that anyone 
could wish to make so much of so 
little. 

The fusion of national interests 
here, and the attendant intimacy of 
men from many nations, has caused 
the abatement, if not the complete 
disappearance, of some long-standing 
mutual irritations. On the thirty-sixth 
anniversary of Anzac Day, the D Day 
of the Gallipoli Campaign, in which 
British and Turks shed not a little of 
each other's blood, a British brigadier 
gallantly invited a Turkish brigadier 
to dinner. Turkey has been tradition- 
ally at odds with Greece, too, but 
when the Greeks were observing their 
Easter, late in April, one of the warm- 
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est messages of fraternal greeting they 
received from their comrades in arms 
came from the Turks. The message 
was transmitted by an American lieu- 
tenant from Riverdale, New York, 
who is fluent in both Greek and 
Turkish and is representative of the 
kind of specialist whose services are 
very much in demand in this special 
war. 

Although there are, to be sure, 
plenty of people from each United 
Nations country, including the Unit 
ed States, who still regard all the oth- 
ers as ignorant, unintelligible foreign- 
ers and have little use for them, the 
brotherly spirit that flourishes here- 
abouts seems to have affected a good 
many Americans in their intramural 
relations, with the result that there 
have been signs of coéperation be- 
tween the various branches of the 
armed forces that would probably 
seem incredible to even the most ar- 
dent Washington advocates of unifi- 
cation. Navy and corpsmen 
are serving as medics for Army in- 
fantry battalions; in a singular ex- 
change program, several detachments 
of soldiers have spent a few days at 
sea with the fleet, switching places 
with sailors, who were thereupon tem- 
porarily berthed in foxholes; and 
some weeks ago, when a gob who 
couldn’t swim fell off a ship in the 
harbor of Pusan, he was saved from 
drowning by an Air Force lieutenant 
colonel, who dived in and fished him 
out. 


doctors 


iii fall, when the Eighth Army 
began to assume international propor- 
tions, it was thought that many diffi- 
culties might arise in catering to the 
peculiar needs of its varied compo- 
nents, especially with regard to dietary 


habits and preferences. These diff- 
culties have not materialized. Aside 
from the British, who have their own 
uniforms, weapons, transportation, 
and supply lines, nearly all the non- 
American units are logistically de- 
pendent wholly or in major part on 
the United States, which sells them 
whatever they need to keep their 
troops going and has found them, in 
general, perfectly satisfied with Amer- 
ican food. The Turks, who are, of 
course, Mohammedans and sometimes 
go into an attack shouting “Allah!,” 
have religious scruples against pork 
and personal scruples in favor of olive 
oil and bread. (They are also sup- 
posed to have religious scruples 
against alcoholic spirits, but, like most 
soldiers, they are inclined to drink 
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anything they can get their hands on 
anyway.) Accordingly, in addition to 
fresh food when it is available, the 
Turks have been supplied with a spe- 
cial, pork-free C ration, gallons of 
olive oil to cook everything in, and 
pounds of bread per man daily. The 
French bake the bread for their troops 
—French bread, naturally. The Fili- 
pinos, although partial to rice, don’t 
take to the local variety, and have 
their own shipped up from Manila. 
The Thais, who are extravagantly 
fond of hot sauces, are issued—and 
consume—two and a half ounces of 
tabasco per man per week. (The 
standard table-size bottle of tabasco, 
which lasts most American families 
for months, contains two ounces.) 
One of the most unusual requests for 
special rations, to the Eighth Army’s 
way of thinking, was put in this 
spring by the Greeks, who, in antici- 
pation of their Easter, asked for some 
live sheep, so they could celebrate the 
occasion with the customary sacrifice. 
The United Nations command oblig- 
ingly had a flock of fifteen tender 
lambs sent by airlift to Korea from 
Japan. It is also customary for the 
Greeks to enliven Easter by banging 
together the ends of hard-boiled eggs 
that have been dyed red, the theory 
being that the person whose egg 
doesn’t break is destined to enjoy a 
year’s good luck. General Van Fleet, 
whose previous experience in the con- 
duct of ostensibly civil wars was 
gained in Greece, turned up during 
the Greeks’ Easter ceremonies—which 
were held, however inappropriately, 
in the courtyard of the Seoul munici- 
pal jail, where the Hellenic forces’ 
command post happened to be just 
then—and, after duly clicking an egg 
proffered by the Greeks’ senior officer, 
proceeded to pull off what was cer- 
tainly one of the most gracious dip- 
lomatic coups of this war. ‘“Now let’s 
try my eggs,” said Van Fleet, and, 
while the assembled Greeks looked on 
with wondering admiration, one of 


his aides stepped forward with a soda- 
cracker box full of red-dyed eggs, 
which the Army commander had fore- 
handedly brought along. 


I. proportion to their strength, the 
non-American and non-Korean_ sol- 
diers in the Eighth Army have suf- 
fered a stiff number of casualties; they 
have also—in the case of the British, 
the Dutch, and the French—won unit 
citations for extraordinary achieve- 
ments in battle, and have, all things 
considered, made a substantial contri- 
bution to the Eighth Army’s accom- 
plishments. Last week, when one of 
the Army’s corps finally succeeded in 
seizing two prime objectives—the 
cities of Chorwon and Kumhwa—the 
vanguard of the occupying troops was 
composed of Americans, Greeks, 
Turks, Filipinos, and Thais. Three 
weeks earlier, the French and_ the 
Dutch played a notably helpful part 
in beating back the big attack the 
Chinese threw at the American 2nd 
Infantry Division. A few weeks before 
that, an observer proceeding along 
the Eighth Army’s front from west to 
east in search of a North American 
unit would have had to travel quite a 
few miles before encountering one, 
and en route would have passed South 
Koreans, Filipinos, Puerto Ricans, 
Britons, and Turks, all fighting flank 
to flank and giving an impressively 
united account of themselves. In view 
of such collaborative performances as 
these, the idea is winning favor in 
some circles here—including the high- 
est diplomatic circles, if not, at least 
publicly, the highest military ones— 
that there could be no more fitting 
way of marking the end of the war’s 
first full year than by changing the 
name of General Van Fleet’s com- 
mand from EUSAK to FUNA, an ab- 
breviation that, no matter how the 
Russians might try to explain it, 
would always be remembered as 
standing for First United Nations 
Army. 
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COLONEL IN KOREA 


Colonel Peter W. Garland Jr. 


A regimental commander's candid observations 


on tactics, organization and discipline 


Regimental Organization 


Tae T/O&E of the infantry regi- 
ment has proven itself adaptable to 
all kinds of terrain and climate. In 
rugged mountains and on flat rice 
paddies, in heat and in cold our regi- 
ments in Korea have operated effec- 
tively and efficiently. The present or- 
ganization of the regiment is sound, 
and considerably better than in 
World War II. 


Native Carriers 

The use of natives to carry food, 
water, ammunition and other sup- 
plies from our forward supply points 
to the troops in the mountains has 
contributed greatly to maintenance 
of our combat efficiency. At first com- 
bat units recruited Korean civilians 
as carriers. Some of these original 
carriers are still used, but now our 
regiments have been assigned carrier 
companies, organized by the Korean 
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government. At this timé my regi- 
ment is using about a thousand. Most 
infantry outfits have to be supplied 
by hand carry, so these carriers have 
prevented an excessive drain on mili- 
tary manpower. It takes only a few 
UN soldiers to act as guides for the 
carrying parties. Every officer and 
man in my regiment thinks of the car- 
riers as part of the combat team. 


Regimental Air Strip 

In order to get more use out of the 
L-19 liaison plane which normally 
supports my regiment, it has become 
SOP to prepare an air strip some- 
where near the regimental CP. We 
usually improve an existing road or 
level a field with a bulldozer. With 
an air strip close by, my battalion 
commanders and I can make aerial 
reconnaissances over the broken ter- 
rain and beyond our front lines with 
little loss of time. These reconnais- 
sances are invaluable. 


Mixing the Races 

Of the thirty-five Negro soldiers 
assigned to my regiment, two have re- 
ceived battlefield commissions and 
one sergeant is famous for his daring 
exploits. To the best of my knowledge 


all of my Negroes have been good sol- 
diers. Although my observations are 
limited to my regiment it appears to 
me that the integration of white and 
Negro soldiers without regard to color 
brings favorable results. 


Tactical Air Control 

Although our close air support has 
been helpful and a great morale 
booster for the doughboy, it could be 
more effective if closer liaison with 
front-line units were maintained. One 
difficulty is that only one tactical air 
control party is assigned to each in- 
fantry regiment which is too much 
for one TAC party. Unfortunately, 
too, its heavy radio equipment usual- 
ly leaves it road-bound. 

A TACP usually identifies a grcund 
target by marking it with smoke or 
by radio directions transmitted 
through the mosquito (control air- 
craft) and/or division liaison aircraft. 
Sometimes it uses both methods on 
one target. 

I believe a TACP, equipped with 
portable radio, should be assigned to 
each infantry battalion. Three TACPs 
in the regiment would make it possi- 
ble for two or three air strikes to be 
made in the regimental zone at the 
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same time. Also the presence of the 
air control officer on the ground with 
the battalion commander would be 
extremely helpful to both the air and 
ground. Such close contact would re- 
duce the chance of error in mistaking 
the target and the planes could be di- 
rected on the target quicker, thus giv- 
ing the enemy little time to take 
cover. And even when enemy air ac- 
tion prohibited the use of mosquito 
and liaison type aircraft, our fighters 
could still be directed effectively to 
the ground targets. 
Discipline 

Of all the ingredients that go into 
the making of an effective infantry 
unit, I feel that under combat condi- 
tions discipline is the one that needs 
the most emphasis. As an organiza- 
tion is disciplined so will it fight. 
Whether an outfit is in the front lines 
or in a reserve assembly area, a high 
state of discipline should be expected 
and required of it. If soldiers are re- 
quired to meet high standards, set 
and maintained by their leaders at all 
times, their performance under the 
stress of combat will be good. Here 
are a few simple rules which all sol- 
diers must obey in the combat zone: 

Practice military courtesy 

Wear helmets and carry individual 

arms 


Present as soldierly an appearance 
as possible considering the cir- 
cumstances 


Observe field sanitation, including 
disposal of trash and digging of 
straddle trenches in the front 
lines 

Keep weapons and equipment in 
good working order 

Dig in whenever halted for any 
considerable period of time 


Tactics 

The doughboys in Korea are con- 
stantly attacking up mountains 
against an entrenched enemy. Ways 
to reach objectives (usually moun- 
tain peaks) with minimum friendly 
and maximum enemy casualties are 
constantly studied by all command- 
ers. Here are some tactics which have 
paid off: 

Be flexible and do not commit the 
bulk of your force in the early stages 
of the attack. Sometimes an attack 
goes well at first, but later runs into 
trouble—the enemy camouflaged in 
well-dug positions and taught to stay 
hidden and hold their fire until we 
get within close range. When this 
happens it is often desirable to shift 
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the weight and direction of the attack. 
You must maneuver whenever you 
can, and you must emphasize the out- 
flanking of enemy positions. The 
flanking force may consist of tanks or 
doughboys, or both. The Chinese do 
not like to get cut off any more than 
we do and their resistance usually de- 
creases as a flanking maneuver suc- 
ceeds. 

Use air strikes and other support- 
ing fires to the utmost limit and send 
the infantry in while the supporting 
effort is still effective. 

Avoid giving up high ground, and 
make every effort to reach the top be- 
fore halting. 

Use bayonets and grenades in the 
final stages of an attack on a moun- 
tain top. Despite the skepticism of 
visiting observers, our men do use the 
bayonet effectively and the Chinese 
do not like cold steel. 

Be ready to place supporting fires, 


a ‘ 


especially artillery, on the 
when he flees. 

Hold against enemy counterattacks 
and direct maximum fires on the at- 
tacker. Our artillery often inflicts 
heavy casualties on the enemy when 
he leaves his holes to counterattack 
us. 

Dig in and button up (all-around 
security) before dark in order to be 
better prepared to resist enemy night 
attacks. 

Whenever you can, use engineer 
searchlights at night to light the for- 
ward areas. These reassure our troops 
and seem to disrupt enemy night op- 
erations. 

When possible use the flamethrow- 
er to terrify the enemy and cause him 
to leave his entrenchments. Unfortu- 
nately the difficulty of getting flame- 
throwers to the higher elevations has 
prevented their widespread use in 
Korea. 
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Should war come to Europe we shall have to 


fight defensive battles in the first phase. 


So 


we should overcome our professional fear of 
being caught in company with a defensive 
thought and prepare for defensive battles 
against a numerically superior enemy 


GIVE INFANTRY MORE FIRE POWER 


Colonel George E. Lynch 


Tue heart of military discussion 
today is the defense of Europe. How 
many divisions will it take? How 
many can be assembled? Inevitably, 
the answers always bring an uneasy 
feeling that possibly the Soviets can 
always outnumber us—can afford to 
lose three for our one, and are will- 
ing to accept these losses to achieve 
their goals. 

Our answer to the challenge seems 
to be to seek more Allied manpower 
and to rely on technology, air power 
and psychological power to overcome 
the odds. 

I don’t for a minute suggest that 
every aid possible which will reduce 
the margin of Soviet land power, 
should not be exploited to the full- 
est. It should! But should we not 
examine our own land power capa- 
bilities, with the special view of the 
action to be anticipated in a collision 
with Soviet land power? Can we not 
reduce some of the Soviet margin in 
land power by the application of the 
same principles which we hold will 
prevail in other areas of battle? 

In the first place, the land strategy 
of the Western Powers appears to be 
one in which our inferior land forces 
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must initially assume the strategic de- 
fensive, utilize terrain barriers, arti- 
ficial obstacles, and aerial attack to 
stop or retard the Soviet thrust in 
Western Europe. In fact, this same 
course of action seems to be forced 
upon us wherever the Soviets may 
choose to initiate the military offen- 
sive. This being the case, and our 
land forces promising to be insufh- 
cient everywhere at the same time, 
what more can we do than we are 
already doing, namely wooing allies 
to share the manpower burden of the 
land defense of Western Europe? 


Lit us examine most briefly the or- 
ganization of our infantry divisions. 
They are strong in fire power and 
mobility, flexible and useful for both 
defensive and offensive missions; how- 
ever, without quantitative compari- 


sons, our divisions, man for man, 
carry no greater power than Soviet 
first-class divisions. I have indicated 
that the strategic defense will prob- 
ably be the first task, and that the 
Soviets can be expected to mass and 
use manpower without regard to 
losses to overcome that defense. That 
promising to be the situation, should 
we not increase the defensive ability 
of our land forces? This will be a 
horrible thought to the traditionally 
offensive-minded and offensive-trained 
American military leader. It suggests 
“Maginot mind,” discounting the 
military value of our fine American 
soldiers and the loss of the military 
initiative. Well, let’s face it; we don’t 


have and won't have the military ini- 
tiative, the choice of when, where and 
with what to fight in a war with Com- 
munism. Whether we like it or not, 
initially we shall have to defend or 
get out. We can use the aggressive 
spirit of the American soldier in ac- 
tive defense in our training system. 
This neglect, and I believe there is a 
neglect, undoubtedly arises from our 
refusal to face facts, our professional 
fear of being caught in company with 
a defensive thought. 


IR the defense, one can select his 
battlefield, a battlefield which may 
include every advantage for defensive 
fire power and for economical use of 
manpower. Automatic weapons, re- 
coilless rifles, flamethrowers and other 
kinds of mass death-dealing but im- 
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mobile weapons can find maximum 
application. Weapons which can en- 
able one man or two to level tens and 
dozens of the enemy in a few min- 
utes in which otherwise a numerous 
enemy would be able to swarm over 
and engulf the few defenders. 

But we have Colonel S. L. A. Mar- 
shall’s word, and the support of others, 
that we must not load down our foot 
soldier if he is to fight effectively and 
to have mobility. I agree with this 
thesis completely. And, as I have seen, 
this soldier can’t be loaded down, for 
he throws away what he feels he 
doesn’t need or can’t carry. What is 
needed in this case is a table of organ- 
ization and equipment which includes 
provision for offensive and for defen- 
sive sets of equipment. And, of course, 
a doctrine which includes the inten- 
sive training of the 
operations and maintenance of both 
The_ offensive 
equipment could be very much on the 
order of what it is for it was 
designed for offensive 
American The defensive set 
being heavier and having practically 
no man-portage mobility should, like 
present pioneering and other heavy 
equipment be carried in regimental 
trains. In the defensive situation, as 
apparently our initial operations in 
Europe are expected to be, defensive 
equipment is delivered to the combat 
companies and put into use. Offen- 
sive equipment, being light and easily 
maintained, remains with the man or 
with the combat company to be avail- 
able for the counterattack or for as- 
sumption of the offensive when the 
time arrives. 


personnel in 
sets of equipment. 


now, 
maximum 
tactics. 


i, will take a group of planners and 
organizers to arrive at the correct pro- 
portions of the various weapons which 
should be included in the defensive 
set. I have in mind, however, some- 
thing of the order of each rifle com- 
pany having, in addition to its present 
weapons, a defensive set of equipment 
which includes, say, two flamethrowers, 
three 3.5-inch rocket launchers, six 
heavy machine guns, six light machine 
guns and two 57mm recoilless rifles. 
Expensive? Yes, but in the resources 
which we can afford to expend. Eco- 
nomical? Yes, and in the resources 
which we need to conserve. Damag- 
ing to aggressive American spirit? No, 
and a very good way to see that each 
American soldier is given the chance 
to use his offensive spirit when we 
finally attack. 
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THE DIVISION 


A division is the men who man it, who die 


in it and for it. 


a war cry. 


It is a battle flag and 
It is John Sykes, Rifleman. 


Major Thomas H. Farnsworth 


Tur division is the most vital unit. 
It transcends all claims or preroga- 
tives of branch, arm, service. It is 
the basic fighting unit—the center of 
accomplishment, esprit, and morale. 


John Sykes, of the Ist Battalion, 
hugged the hard, unyielding earth 
of the hedgerow. Each time an ar- 
tillery shell whistled toward him 
he tensed his buttocks to make 
them smaller, Eventually the artil- 
lery would stop and he would move 
on to the next hedgerow. 


To the theater commander a divi- 
sion is the means by which his armies 
advance. To the army and corps 
commanders, it is a weapon they can 
use to attack or defend. To the war 
correspondent, it is a unit he writes 
about but often cannot name. 

It is 15,000 men bound by a table 
of organization. It may be infantry, 
it may be armored, it may be air- 
borne. The tables and the size differ 
accordingly. But each has its share of 
guns and armor, shoes and cookpots 
—squads, companies, batteries, regi- 
ments. At some time during its life it 
is expected to win a grim contest of 
put and take with death. 

To the division commander, his 
division means men and machines to 
do his will, according to his direction 
and ability. It will mirror his sense 
of duty, his stability, his personality, 
his stature. To make it an efficient 
fighting machine, he must pour all 
his knowledge, leadership and ability 
into it. 

For a division is a living thing. It 
moves and responds to the will of its 
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leader—willingly, eagerly, or mutely 
and by rote—as he inpires the leaders 
of the battalions and platoons. 

John Sykes of B Company 
crouches in the mud of Alsace. It 
is raining, and in a few minutes his 
company will attack. He smokes a 
Chelsea and re-reads a V-mail from 
Mildred. Some day he will marry 
Mildred—if he lives that long. 


A DIVISION is a thing like a man 
—daring or dull, arrogant or servile, 
dashing or timid. It is the outward 
expression of the inner beings of the 
men that form it. Yet it is also a 
thing like a woman, for it is tempera- 
mental—a word can send its spirit 
soaring or crashing. The basic unit of 
pride in the Army—to the fighting 
man the division is his home, his par- 
ent, and his mistress. It is man and 
the product of man. 


John Sykes of the 1st Platoon of 
Company B stamps his feet against 
the cold and wishes he could build 
a fire in the cellar of the destroyed 
French farmhouse. The gagging, 
obscene stench of war, manure, and 
dead flesh is everywhere. 


Backed, supported and maneuvered 
by the entire team, the division is the 
football in the deadly game of war. 
The strategic air force paves the way 
for its forward moves; the tactical air 
force supports its advance; the navy 
transports it and keeps open the great 
artery of its supply system. Within the 
army all activities are pointed toward 
nourishing, maintaining and sustain- 
ing the division. For the men of the 
division face the enemy, close with 
him, and live or do not live. 

John Sykes of the 2d Squad of 
the Ist Platoon looks with loath- 
ing on the Bloody Thing at his 
feet. It had been his buddy since 
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Camp Forrest, but It lost Its luck 

on the Rhine Plain. 

The division is basically a self-sufh- 
cient unit. It has all elements of 
ground arms—infantry, tanks, artil- 
lery, ack-ack and engineers, and ord- 
nance and adjutants general and 
quartermasters. On its trucks and 
jeeps and feet, it can move great dis- 
tances and do battle when it arrives. 
It is a ponderous, nearly top-heavy 
thing. 


John Sykes, rifleman, stands loin- 
deep in the snow of the Hiirtgen 
Forest, alone and afraid. His divi- 
sion is attacking. He must go on, 
but where, how? Yet somehow he 
does, and he gets there. 


The doughboy, the tanker, the 
paratrooper “belong” to a division— 
and the division belongs to them. 
Separately and alone, all the men in 
all the divisions could do nothing. 
Together, as men of fighting divi- 
sions, they have regained a continent 
and destroyed an empire. 


W... American troops swarmed 
across the beaches and up the Nor- 
mandy cliffs on D-day, they were not 
fighting because they were part of 
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SHAEF, or First Army, or VII Corps. 
They went ashore as members of the 
Ist or 4th or 9th Divisions. When Pat- 
ton’s Third Army troops raced to- 
ward Epernay, the men doing the rac- 
ing were the 7th Armored Division. 
John Sykes went on patrol. Corps 
wanted a prisoner and told Divi- 
ston. Regiment said, “Get a prison- 
er,” and so did Battalion. The com- 
pany commander planned it, but 
John Sykes went quietly into the 
noise and the night and brought 
back a prisoner. 


If you ask a soldier what outfit he 
belongs to he will more than likely 
say ‘““M Company.” If you press him, 
his next, considered, answer will be 
his division name—usually a_nick- 
name out of the unit’s history or some 
peculiarity of its insignia. The Red 
Arrow for the 32d Division, Ozark for 
the 102d, or Indianhead for the 2d 
Division. He is quick to pick up any 
incident and attach it to his name 
with great pride. Thus did the 10Ist 
Airborne Division become the Bat- 
tling Bastards of Bastogne. So did the 
79th become the Arrogant 79th when 
a German general issued a false re- 
port of the annihilation of “that arro- 
gant unit.” A member of the Fighting 


First will rarely use any other desig- 
nation unless it be the “Big Red 
One.” 


Wruar ships are to sailors, divi- 
sions are to soldiers. The Marine 
Corps, smaller, more compact, and 
less burdened with necessary house- 
keeping duties, is more fortunate; it 
can maintain its pride in the whole 
Corps. In the Army, basic esprit is 
tied to the division. The intangible 


* spirit that took Cherbourg, crossed 


the Seine, and breached the Siegfried 
was, in the final analysis, divisional. 

Any organization will do. Special- 
ized units made use of the same spirit 
—Merrill’s Marauders, the Rangers. 
In each casé, a small, self-sufficient 
combat outfit. The division, the basic 
American fighting unit, fulfills the 


~soldier’s need for identity. General 


J]. C. H. Lee recognized this compel- 
ling desire when he organized the Red 
Ball Express to supply our rapidly ad- 
vancing divisions. The psychological 
factor of “belonging” gave the men 
who labored to keep that supply line 
going the impetus they needed. 

Men recovered from wounds some- 
times go AWOL to rejoin their old 
divisions. They got across the English 
Channel and France to rejoin their 
old outfits, even though they knew 
they could have spent weeks, even 
months, in comparative safety. The 
need to belong, the feeling of strength 
and power that comes from being a 
member of a definite organization is 
powerful and compelling. 

At the end of the war the agitation 
to “go home” did not stem from the 
men of the combat divisions. Their 
main question was not “when do I go 
home?” but “what are we going to 
do?” Many thousands would have 
volunteered to remain overseas—if 
they could stay with the “old outfits.” 

A division is more than fifteen 
thousand men, eighty-one rifle pla- 
toons, nine battalions. It is the men 
who man it, who died in it and for it. 
It’s a battle flag and a war cry. It is 
the war horse of democracy. Without 
it you can neither tilt at windmills 
nor fight battles. 


John Sykes snorted and crumpled 
the enemy's propaganda leaflet into 
a ball. “Surrender, Yankee soldier, 
or we will annihilate your outfit,” 
it had said. John Sykes stepped 
around the burning halftrack and 
moved on through the torn village. 
Even in Korea, John Sykes knew 
‘better. ' 
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The face of the American fighting man tells more about war 
than thousands of words of description. Signal Corps camera- 
men are ever alert to catch the fleeting facial expressions 
that record the emotions of men in battle and the impact of 
ttle on men. 
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Among the unknown and unappreciated soldiers who 
serve the men who man the guns are the combat photog- 
raphers of the Signal Corps. To get the pictures a few of 
them have died and others have been wounded. Their 
work, but not their names, appears on the front pages of 

3 great newspapers and in magazines where the credit lines 
.™ may read: “Signal Corps photo,” “U. S. Army photo,” or 
' “Department of Defense photo.” For more about combat 
photography see page 10. 


os Mail from home. The Signal Corps cameraman who caught 
‘ a, this picture was recording a moment that is eventful in the 
M4 lite of combat men. 
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Dramatic pictures, such as this one of a Signal Corps’ lineman, 
catch the eye of picture editors and get a good play in the press. 
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Pictures such as this one of 90mm. AA guns in action, are not only dramatic but can be of value to commanders, troops in training, and 
weapons experts. 


This shot of a machine gun emplacement is of tactical interest. 
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An Army motion picture photographer catches troops moving 











What are the significant lessons artillery has 
learned in Korea? Here is a round-up of current 
information, touching almost every phase of artil- 
lery. The lessons learned suggest further questions 
that artillerymen everywhere can think about. 


Lieutenant Colonel Robert F. Cocklin 


Artillery in Korea 


Desprre the flow of combat in- 
formation from Korea, many artillery- 
men still have unanswered questions. 


They all know that since the war 
some new twists have been given to 
artillery operations. But how are these 
working out? 

What about the target-grid method 
of fire? The six-gun firing battery? 
These are only two of the questions 
out of a number. The special condi- 
tions in which the Eighth Army is 
fighting must also affect artillery. 
What these are and how artillerymen 
are meeting them are also of interest. 

The Comsat Forces JouRNAL asked 
The Artillery School at Fort Sill to 
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list some questions and the School did 
so. The editors added a few of their 
own, some very basic and perhaps 
even naive. 

To get the answers we enlisted the 
services of one artilleryman and one 
non-artilleryman. The artilleryman is 
Captain Homer Owsley, Jr., now in 
Washington, whose Korean experi- 
ence consisted of a four-month hitch 
as an artillery forward observer, liai- 
son officer, and battalion S-2 in the 
13th Field Artillery Battalion, 24th 
Infantry Division. Captain Owsley's 
assistance in the preparation of this 
article was extremely valuable. And 
he was at all times careful to keep 


his comments within the framework 
of his own experience and observa- 
tion. His experience was typical and 
it is safe to conclude that most 
artillerymen with Korean experience 
would agree with most of what he has 
to say. 

The non-artilleryman who helped 
us is Colonel S. L. A. Marshall, whose 
articles on Korean combat in our 
June issue have brought wide and 
favorable comment. Colonel Marshall 
observed the work of many artillery 
units during his own recent months 
at the Korean battlefronts. 

Other artillerymen also read this 
arficle in its tentative draft and made 
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helpful comments that are included 
in the article as it now appears. 


Artillery’s Mission 


In Korea as anywhere else, the ar- 
tilleryman’s first job is to give close 
support to the infantry and secondly 
to take care of himself. Many times 
in recent months, the infantry support 
job has been a whole lot easier to 
handle than the job of keeping the 
Reds out of gun positions. 


Infantry Support 

Artillerymen are always concerned 
about, and maybe a little bit jealous 
of, the way the infantry uses their 
support. So a first question is “Do 
infantry commanders request fire from 
supporting artillery on targets that 
other weapons could destroy or neu- 
tralize?”” Colonel Marshall retorts that 
such a question “is a quantitative 
rather than a qualitative matter.” In 
many instances, infantry commanders 
have wasted their artillery support in 
Korea. However, both Colonel Mar- 
shall and Captain Owsley agree that 
in general, infantry officers do this 
less in Korea than they have often 
done in previous wars and that the 
situation is steadily improving as the 
doughboys assimilate more artillery 
education. Sometimes an_ infantry 
commander has to call on artillery for 
fire that normally would be provided 
by some direct-laying weapon that was 
left behind because of the weight. 

They agree that artillery support 
has been adequate during the Korean 
action. During the early stages, severe 
shortages of weapons and ammunition 
made the situation desperate, but by 
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early fall enough stuff began to come 
in and there have been few deficien- 
cies since. With the coming of spring 
and the thawing of the rice paddies 
the. situation got tougher because 
there were fewer places for gun posi- 
tions. 

There have been times when the 
extremely wide frontage of infantry 
units precluded the use of all of the 
supporting artillery weapons. This 
seldom occurs now. 

You can’t get an argument up 
about how well the artillery is doing 
its job of supporting the infantry. 
Protective fires are laid down within 
fifty to 150 yards of friendly positions. 
Marshall reports one instance during 
an operation in February when 8-inch 
howitzers delivered fire fifty yards in 
front of our infantry. This was at a 
time when the doughboys had moved 
up beyond the range of supporting 
light batteries. Shorts falling into 
our own lines have been extremely 
rare and the general impression so 
far is that there is less of this than 
during the last war. Protective fires 
at night have had to be in close be- 
cause the enemy likes to make night 
attacks. 

To the question of the percentage 
of night artillery concentrations for 
general security as compared to con- 
centrations on actual targets, Marshall 
and Owsley agree that it’s about fifty- 
fifty. By now, our infantry units are 
pretty well seasoned and don’t call 
for random fires just to discourage 
the enemy or interdict avenues of 
approach, unless the unit is really out 
on a limb. Owsley says that the cus- 
tomary procedure is for the artillery 
outfits to fire in at least three check- 
points (one on each flank and one 
down the middle) and then to fire on 
call. The difficulties in supply of 
ammunition don’t permit much in- 
discriminate searching fire at night. 


Close-in Support 


The close-in protection of artillery 
position areas has been much more 
difficult in Korea than in World War 
II. Time and time again, cannoneers 
have had to fight off the Reds with 
everything they could use. At least 
once, the gun crews of a battery were 
all that remained between the enemy 
and a complete disruption of a por- 
tion of the front lines. Artillerymen 
in Korea have had to learn more the 
hard way about this than about al- 
most anything else. 

In the organizetion of positions for 
close-in defense, ‘artillery units gen- 


erally endeavor to outpost the flanks 
of the position area with light ma- 
chine guns, BARs (if they can get 
them), and maybe a detail of rifle 
men. Ground mount caliber .50 ma- 
chine guns are sometimes used closer 
in. The effect is to establish a killing 
ground over the main slot as the 
enemy advances toward the guns. The 
multiple .50s or 40mm Bofors, if avail- 
able, are integrated into the defense 


‘which is concerned not only with re- 


pulsing Red attacks but keeping an 
escape route open. The quad .50s are 
usually in blocking positions main- 
staying the infantry line and are not 
available at artillery positions. Quad 
.50s are needed for artillery use. A 
close-in perimeter in Korean-type 
fighting is dangerous. 

There is no set SOP for main- 
taining a wide-awake guard during 
the hours of darkness, as each unit 
works it out for itself. Some battal- 
ions use a duty officer, sergeant of the 
guard, and a regularly checked guard 
detail. 

Both Marshall and Owsley empha- 
size that artillerymen must be ready to 
handle the situation themselves when 
their gun positions are attacked. The 
infantry is not in position to help 
them for if the enemy has gotten 
through to guns, you can be sure that 
the doughboys are already having a 
rough time of it. 

Because of the lack of enemy air 
and effective counterbattery our artil- 
lery units haven’t paid enough atten- 
tion to position camouflage and secur- 
ity. Discipline in this is necessary. 











“There is little digging in until the 
enemy bomber comes over and then 
everybody digs like hell,” Colonel 
Marshall observed. Owsley was most 
emphatic in urging a much greater 
emphasis in training on camouflage 
and security discipline within the 
position areas. 

Korea artillerymen can be proud 
of what Colonel Marshall thinks of 
their actions in close-in support dur- 
ing withdrawals when infantry is 
breaking contact and the artillery 
must stay in position. “Once artillery- 
men are conditioned to the problem, 
they are quite effective,” he said. 
“There are some startling examples 
of artillery fighting a rearguard action 
to permit withdrawal of infantry, par- 
ticularly during the November battle. 
The manner in which the artillery 
stood the gaff is one of the bravest 
passages in the Korean story.” 

There seems to be unanimous 
agreement that the carbine currently 
authorized in artillery T/O&Es is in- 
adequate for the defense of artillery 
positions. Whenever they can artil- 
lerymen get Mls. BARs are begged, 
borrowed or scrounged and there is 
urgent need to include these in artil- 
lery equipment tables. As a matter of 
fact, the infantry would like more of 
them too. .The carbine isn’t rugged 


and it’s hard to keep it in operating 
condition. 


The artillery guns themselves have 
held up very well. About the only 
special maintenance problems arise 
from dust and sand on the slides. It 
is difficult to understand how many of 
our artillery pieces got into Korea 
without gun covers but 
this apparently was the 
case. 

We've already men- 
tioned the need for ad- 
ditional quad .50s for 
artillery. Owsley be- 
lieves it would be de- 
sirable to have more 
40mm guns, too. The 
ground-mount .30s and 
50s are useless against 
aircraft. 

Ammunition 

The big problem is to 
get adequate amounts 
of ammunition where 
they are needed. In 
general, the ammuni- 
tion has been good al- 
though the problem of 
mixed lots remains un- 
solved. White phos- 
phorus has been used 
extensively but unfor- 
tunately much of it has 
been old and defective. 
Current stocks ought to improve the 
situation. White phosphorus against 
enemy personnel and dug-in positions 
gets excellent results when the ammu- 
nition is good, Owsley reports. Fre- 
quently employed at close ranges, in 
support of artillery positions it has 
worked well as an anti-personnel ex- 
plosive and does provide some meager 
illumination in the target area. It is 
of course frequently used to mark 
targets for air strikes. 

HE, HEVT, and WP are the most 
widely used shells in just about that 
order. There is very little use of 
straight time fire as the adjustment 
takes too long. 

Both Marshall and Owsley com- 
mented on the need for special ammu- 
nition. They are especially emphatic 
on the need for rapid development of 
a suitable canister shell. Had can- 
ister been available early in the 
Korean action many artillerymen 
could have been saved with a terrific 
increase in enemy casualties. 

A colored smoke shell with charac- 
teristics similar to the present WP 
shell should be developed to replace 
the present base-ejection smoke shell. 
Owsley believes that a WP shell that 
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could be used with the VT fuze would 

be helpful. There seems to be no real 

need for an artillery incendiary shell 

but one for infantry mortars might be 

of use. On the other hand, there is a 

need for a more generous distribution 
of artillery illumina- 
ting shells. These have 
been in great demand 
in Korea. 


Motor Maintenance 
Motor maintenance 
is a critical and con- 
tinuing problem, not 
only for artillery but 
for all units. It has not 
been good for a num- 
ber of reasons. In the 
early days in Korea, 
units were moving 
around so much that 
there wasn’t time to 
permit proper mainte- 
nance. This, coupled 
with the inevitable 
shortage of necessary 
spare parts in combat 
units, deadlined an as- 
tonishing number of 
vehicles. Some officers 
say the Army is not 
realistic in its attitude 
about spare parts. In 
every theater during 
World War II they were at a premium 
and the situation hasn’t changed. To 
get and keep maximum mobility of 
our motorized vehicles, some system 
for the rapid and simple distribution 
of spare parts to the fighting elements 
neéds to be developed. Continuing 
stress on constant maintenance, par- 
ticularly by drivers, is recommended. 


Artillery Bulldozers 

There is a crying need for bull- 
dozers to prepare gun positions, build 
roads across paddies, tow mired vehi- 
cles, and act as prime movers in mud 
and snow. In the Pacific during 
World War II, many artillery units 
were issued small dozers and they 
proved to be valuable pieces of equip- 
ment. No other major items of equip- 
ment were mentioned by Owsley or 
Marshall except to say that many 
units didn’t have a full issue of au- 
thorized vehicles. A reserve for re- 
placing seriously deadlined vehicles 
would make artillery more efficient. 


Cc. ications 





As might be expected, artillery is 
using radio as its prime means of com- 
munication although wire is laid as 
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rapidly as possible. Frequent chang- 
ing of positions makes it difficult to 
maintain wire communications and 
units also find it difficult to keep suf- 
ficient wire on hand. 

The recovery of used wire is a con- 
tinuous operation but it frequently 
falls behind current needs. Of course, 
the terrain itself works against wire 
communications and makes it ex- 
uemely difficult to lay wire. Some 
wire has been laid by helicopters. 
However, there aren't enough ‘copters 
so they don’t do any major wire lay- 
ing jobs. Wire laying by grenade 
launchers doesn’t work too well and 
besides, the troops have thrown away 
practically all of the launchers. Mar- 
shall believes they should be restored. 

Owsley mentioned that most for- 
ward observers weld DR-8 reels on 
their jeeps and lay wire as far forward 
as the jeep can go. 

Artillerymen agree that the 600 
series radios are not filling the bill. 
From his experience as a forward ob- 
server Owsley says that more often 
than not, relay stations were required 
to get fire missions back to the fire 
direction center. Battery packs give 
out too quickly. The sets themselves 
are not rugged enough for rough, 
long-range work. Whenever they can 
get them artillerymen in Korea are 
using infantry 300 sets. 

Forward observers are not particu- 
larly taken with the SCR-536. They 
don’t carry well over a quarter-mile of 
Korean terrain and there isn’t a great 
need for them in shorter distances. 
Of course, weight is all important in 
items of equipment used by forward 
observers. An FO can’t operate‘ with 
the infantry from his jeep so most of 
the time he legs it. Therefore, he 
evaluates pretty carefully just what 
he’s going to carry and three radio 
sets are beyond his means. 

The use of pyrotechnics for signal- 
ing has been completely neglected 
even though there have been occasions 
where they would have been life- 
savers. Apparently supplies are not 
available to the troops. 

The converter M-209 and opera- 
tions codes are not widely used. Units 
do not have enough trained personnel 
to handle them and they are time- 
consuming. Units make up their own 
codes. 

Owsley and Marshall said that they 
had never heard reports that ham 
operators in the States were interfer- 
ing with artillery contmunication nets. 

Of the use of artillery communica- 
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tions net to transmit intelligence in- 
formation, Marshall said: “The artil- 
lery net is being used some for this 
purpose but not nearly enough. I am 
convinced that the artillery net is 
more acutely sensitive to the gen- 
eral situation along the front, and the 
sudden changes therein, than are the 
other division resources. What is 
learned at the bottom goes up top 
rapidly and uniformly and there is 
composed quickly. But within the in- 
fantry, truly vital information may 
be blocked out at any level, for exam- 
ple, if a battalion commander wishes 
to prove his coolness, and therefore 
understates the extent and nature of 
enemy resistance. I saw some startling 
examples of this difference in the 
speed and accuracy of evaluation of 
what occurs along the front. This 
raises the question about the physical 
locating of the division artillery head- 
quarters and whether it is not more 
perfectly able to serve the needs of the 
division when it is joined directly to 
the division headquarters. Also, if 
that question is examined thoroughly, 
it might be found that some econ- 
omies of manpower could be effected. 
My impression is that there are still 
too many cooks, bottle-washers and 
supernumeraries around higher head- 
quarters, while the actual operating 
staff is small for around-the-clock op- 
erations.” 


Owsley added that in his outfit 
FOs were required to turn in periodic 
position and intelligence reports to 
artillery battalion S-2 for transmis- 
sion on to division artillery head- 
quarters as well as to the supported 
infantry unit. 


Gunnery 


Artillerymen in Korea are enthusi- 
astic about the target-grid method of 
observed fire. They agree that it per- 
mits a faster and more accurate shoot 
although Owsley brought out the 
point that, in the early days, FOs and 
FDC personnel were not well-enough 
trained in the method to make it 
work as well as it should. He felt that 
too much emphasis had been placed 
un how easy it is to shoot by this 
method, when actually serious train- | 
ing is just as important as in learning 
to shoot by any other method. 

Battalion FDC operations funct»on 
well. Multiple fire missions are 
handled in various ways; HCO and 
VCO handling separate missions; and 
of course there have been a lot of mis- 
sions assigned directly to the battery 
FDCs. There is a need for much more 
training of men who man fire direc- 
tion centers, Owsley thinks. This, as 
he sees it, is one of the weaker links 
in artillery operations. 

It was mentioned earlier that time 
fire was not widely used. This is par- 











tially because most FOs are clumsy 
with it, the VT fuze has filled the 
void, and because good time adjust- 
ments just take too long. 

Owsley reports that the SOP in his 
outfit for firing on dug-in troops was 
to give them a blast of WP to get 
them out of the holes then come in 
with HEVT. 

Surprise fire (fire for effect without 
preceding adjustment) has been used 
frequently when Reds have been 
caught in retreats or other massed sit- 
uations. There seems to be no SOP 
for getting required data for these 
shoots other than by-guess-and-by-god. 
Shooting of this kind is right from 
the hip using coordinates when pos- 
sible. Neither Owsley nor Marshall 
had heard of instances where artillery 
supporting fires using time or VT 
were placed directly over our own 
tanks. 


Organization 

The only real organizational difh- 
culty encountered by artillery units 
in Korea has been the old one of 
keeping units anywhere near up to 
operating strength. The T/Os are 
generally considered adequate. There 
are always situations where more men 
are needed at a given spot at a par- 
ticular time but usually artillery units 
have been able to meet these emer- 
gencies when they are nearly up to 
strength. 


Six-Gun Battery 


The six-gun battery seems to be 
working out very well. The fifty per 
cent increase in fire power has been a 
great help and the consensus is that 
this is a fine improvement. For around- 
the-clock operations, batteries split up 
their fire-direction personnel and di- 
vide their gun sections using about 
four cannoneers to each. The three 
forward observer sections per battal- 
ion are a big improvement and all are 
usually constantly employed. 


Tactical Air Support 

The ramifications of tactical air 
support are wide but some comment 
on portions of the problem most 
closely allied with artillery operations 
may be enlightening. Unfortunately 
neither of our observers saw a fire 
support coordination section in ac- 
tion. 

However, Colonel Marshall has 
winnowed out a good deal of the 
chaff in his answers to a couple of 
questions on the roles of artillery and 
air tactical support. He points out 
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first of all, that artillery support is on 
an around-the-clock basis while air sup- 
port, particularly by the Air Force, is 
limited to daylight hours and some- 
what by the weather. But, he says, 
“There are certain things air can do 
which artillery can’t. It has tremen- 
dous shock effect when well laid on. 
Enemy machine guns will continue to 
chatter away from well-concealed 
bunker positions after an all-day shell- 
ing by artillery. But if air hits dead 
center there is invariably a let-up of 
from five to twenty minutes, even if 
the guns and men have not been 
wiped out. This gives the infantry a 
closing opportunity, and sometimes it 
can drive the bolt clear home in these 
minutes. The effects of air and artil- 
lery are reciprocal rather than dupli- 
catory and if we all begin to under- 
stand that, we would more perfectly 
integrate the use of both weapons.” 

Owsley agrees with this and points 
out that the infantry felt that the ‘‘ap- 
proved solution” was to have the artil- 
lery plaster a position, lift the artil- 
lery and have the air unload rockets 
and napalm, and then have the artil- 
lery resume its barrage until the 
doughboys were within fifty or a hun- 
dred yards of the position. 

One of the touchiest points in this 
tactical air support problem concerns 
the control of air missions and the 
identification of the targets. There is 
pretty general agreement that the 
tactical air control party as presently 
constituted is not the whole answer 
although it’s working better all of the 
time. Two drawbacks are that TACP 
with its equipment can’t get up close 
enough to the front lines to actually 
see the targets, and the communica- 
tions set-up between the froni-lines 
and the planes themselves is too cum- 
bersome. If TACP were further for- 
ward it could give more help in guid- 
ing the planes to the target. 

Both Marshall and Owsley feel that 
we're not going to have really inte- 


grated artillery and air support until 
the air missions are handled through 
the artillery forward observers. The 
communications set-up can be simpli- 
fied by direct communication from 
the controller on the front-line ground 
to either dragon-fly (division artillery 
air control) or the mosquito control 
up with the fighters. Better target 
identification and quicker air strikes 
are needed. Obviously, there is no 
perfect solution, but experience and 
education for artillerymen in handling 
the air strikes should answer most of 
the misgivings. 

Maps 

The accuracy of maps used in Korea 
is spottty at best. Most of them appear 
to be pretty good in distance but are 
frequently off on altitudes, road loca- 
tions, and other details. 

Forward and air observation have 
pretty much followed the pattern of 
World War II. Division artillery usu- 
ally controls the liaison aircraft and 
most of the time there is close co- 
ordination between air and ground 
observers to fill in the blind spots. 


Naval Gunfire Support 


In the absence of any dope on 
FSCC operations, we can only cover 
the naval gunfire support that has 
been coordinated by our own artillery- 
men. This has usually been handled 
by sending a liaison party (often a 
spare liaison pilot) onto the control 
ship with a 600 radio and using the 
naval guns as another battalion of 
artillery. Worked well, too. 


Training 

Several pertinent points on training 
were developed. One concerned “jack- 
of-all-trades” training—whether artil- 
lerymen should be trained in both 
antiaircraft artillery and field artil- 
lery, or whether they should develop 
a specialty within their branch. So 
far, the AA have adapted themselves 
very well to the FA role when not 
employed at shooting at the enemy 
aircraft. Colonel Marshall believes 
this whole problem will solve itself 
by the free rein under which it is cur- 
rently operating. Whether field artil- 
lery officers should try to become ex- 
pert AA officers too, gets into im- 
ponderables: “How good is a man? 
How much can we expect the average 
officer to know?” Owsley feels that 
for an officer to develop and maintain 
the proficiency required might spread 
himself too thin. As it stands, the 
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antiaircraft artillerymen are doing a 
good job of learning to be field artil- 
lerymen without waiting for the word. 


Artillery Needs Infantry Training 


Both of our observers believe that 
all artillerymen need much more in- 
doctrination in basic infantry tactics. 
Not so much just to understand the 
doughboys’ problems, but in order to 
take care of themselves. Protection of 
positions, proper use of terrain fea- 
tures, protection on the march, and 
the close work with infantry troops 
all point to the need for more train- 
ing in basic infantry tactics. 

There were numerous instances 
where training deficiencies showed up 
often enough to indicate that they 
were pretty general. Radio and tele- 
phone procedure was one of the glar- 
ing weaknesses. Though this appears 
frequently on the training schedules 
of most units, the fact still remains 
that in Korea, it wasn’t good. 

Physical conditioning was learned 
the hard way. A nation that teethes 
in a stroller and moves into military 
service from a hot-rod needs lots of 
push-ups and hiking to beat up and 
down the hills of Korea. Army Field 
Forces is insisting on thorough physi- 
cal conditioning, but most officers 
back from Korea feel strongly that 
our pre-combat training is too soft. 

Camouflage and security discipline 
need more emphasis, Even 
though we've had air and artillery 
superiority we've troops and 
equipment through failure to be seri- 
ous about cover, 
security discipline. 

There’s a need too, among artillery 
officers, for more training time in gun- 
nery and FDC. 


too. 
lost 


concealment and 


Leadership and Morale 


Leadership and morale are not 
purely artillery but without good 
leadership and high morale no artil- 
lery outfit can do its job. Colonel 
Marshall has some strong thoughts on 
this: “Considering the situation itself, 
I would say that the Eighth Army has 
managed to solve its main problems 
in the morale sphere. There has been 
no real panic among troops at any 
time during these past seven months, 
despite any report to the contrary. 
Discipline is better than it was in the 
best armies of World War II. There 
is no malingering and almost no com- 
bat fatigue. The crime rate is low; 
VD is no problem. Men respond well 
to their officers. Of course the tactical 
units know fear, but the control of it 
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is really extraordinary.” Owsley agreed 
with this but added that too much 
was learned the hard way and that 
discipline should be tightened up 
even more in training. 

What incentive motivates outstand- 
ing performance in battle under such 
adverse conditions as our troops know 
in Korea? Colonel Marshalls says it’s 
“the spirit of the ‘good company’ 
above all else. There is greater pride- 
in-unit than I have seen in many 
years, and greater rivalry between 
units. They all want to be known as 
‘the best.’ Every act of recognition 
helps, particularly a well-known story 
which points to their example.” To 
this Owsley added an_ interesting 
point: “The main feeling is to get the 
job done and get back home, but 
there is a real underlying motivation 
in most of the soldiers in wanting to 
keep America the way it is now.” 

Two major weaknesses were re- 
corded. The first concerns the weak- 
ness of supply discipline. Too much 
wastage. Too much of letting men 
throw away that which they will need 
later, whether helmet or grenade. At 
battalion level this is a_ particular 
weakness; the buck is passed to the 
company or battery commander when 
it should be decided by command on 
the basis of a broader perspective. As 
a general criticism, Marshall feels that 
we fail to use and coordinate our total 
logistical resources to ease the haul for 
units in the attack. 

Owsley noted a weakness in leader- 
ship among noncoms which of course 


stems right back to poor leadership 
by officers. Far too often, officers are 
handling jobs which belong to non- 
coms. This lowers the prestige of the 
noncoms and affects the efficiency of 
the organization. This weakness is 
prevalent not only in Korea, but 
throughout the Army. 

One question was whether General 
Dean's example of personal courage 
served as an inspiring example or 
possibly as a poor object lesson to his 
subordinate commanders. Colonel 
Marshall replied, “I think Dean's per- 
sonal example was of inestimable 
value to all ranks. He is still dis- 
cussed, always with admiration. If his 
life was taken, it was well spent.” 
Owsley agrees fully, but adds that “it’s 
a sad commentary on the situation 
when a general has to be up firing a 
bazooka.” 

Marshall has been closely con- 
cerned for many years with problems 
of leadership particularly at the lower 
levels. In his book, Men Against Fire, 
he stated that in World War II, only 
twenty-five per cent of the riflemen 
fired their rifles in any given fire fight. 
One of the questioners asked how the 
Korean experience fitted this state- 
ment. Marshall answers that the ratio 
of fire in the infantry line in Korea 
has soared. He estimates that we have 
doubled the volume to around fifty 
per cent and thinks that this is about 
as good as can be expected. He feels 
that noncoms are doing a more care- 
ful job of checking the fire along the 
line. 
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The “Professor of Leadership” 


transformed 800 resentful, 


troublesome sailors into a, prideful 


battalion that was consistently — 


Low Number on the Trouble Board 


I. 1944 I was ordered to the Naval 
Training Station, Newport, Rhode 
Island, for shore duty. My job was to 
teach the crews how to get along with 
each other and to suggest to the ofh- 
cers and petty officers how to get the 
most from their men. 

I was the Professor of Leadership. 
Whenever I saw leadership principles 
violated at the Training Station I 
squawked. My biggest complaint con- 
cerned the Negro stewards. Nine Ne- 
groes per day per thousand men (the 
Navy method of calculating the “mast 
rate’) attended the commanding offh- 
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cer’s court. This was more than twice 
the rate of the white sailors. 

Some officers told me the Negroes’ 
capacity for getting into trouble was 
inherent in their race. I disagreed and 
said that the Negroes were badly led. 
We fought at great length on this, 
some officers accused me of trying to 
give the Negroes greater privileges 
than the whites (“you and Mrs. 
Roosevelt,” they said). At one weekly 
staff meeting, during my harangue, I 
noticed a steely glint in my boss’s eye. 
When I finished, the Old Man tapped 
his pencil for a few seconds. 

“Bill,” he said, calling me by my 
nickname for the first time, “just how 
important do you think this steward’s 
mates situation is?” 

“The most pressing leadership prob- 
lem on the station, sir.” 

The Old Man laughed. “Starting 
tomorrow you’re commanding officer 
of the Stewards’ Battalion. You'll 
have Barracks K. You'll have ’em all 
under your wing. I’m ordering every 
steward and steward’s mate at New- 
port to report to you, day after to- 
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morrow.” 

He went to the blackboard, drew a 
large numeral nine and a large nu- 
meral four. 

“Nine Negroes per thousand per 
day,” he said, “are in trouble—out of 
uniform, insubordination, drunken- 
ness, stealing, AWOL. Four white 
sailors per thousand per day get in 
trouble. How long, Mr. Professor of 
Leadership, will it take to bring that 
nine down to four?” 

“Six weeks, sir.” 

One of the captains snickered, 
have you a surprise in store!” 


“Boy, 


Ta Old Man permitted me to 
choose three officers as my assistants. 
I picked the three best on the station. 
The barracks assigned us weren't as 
high quality as my staff. They needed 
cleaning and painting. Some lacked 
bunks. We had two days to get ready, 
and at the end of the first day I knew 
the place wouldn’t—couldn’t—be in 
shape by the time the stewards arrived 
the next evening. 
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We were just about to knock off 
for dinner when the telephone rang. 
“This is the Administration Build- 
ing.” 

“This is Lederer.” 

“The stewards will arrive in a few 
minutes...” 

“Wait a minute! They're not due 
til tomorrow night...” 

“The orders’ve gone out. We can’t 
stop them now. Stand by to receive 
your new troops.” 

“Hey!” I shouted. 

Looking out through the dirty win- 
dows of Barracks K, I inspected my 
new command, What I saw made me 
swallow hard. Outside was a mob of 
obviously restless, angry Negroes— 
about eight hundred of them. Most 
of them were shouting. 

I wasn’t sure what to do next. Even 
the scenery outside had changed with- 
in thirty minutes. Before the men 
wuiowed up, the front of Barracks K 
had been cheery and pink in the glow 
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of the New England sunset. Now, as 
the cold Newport night darkened the 
streets, everything looked terrible. 
Eight hundred seething men were out- 
side my office, clamoring for a place 
to sleep. 

“They told us to report to you, 
Commander,” said a spokesman who 
entered the office. 

“Where are your orders? 
stalling for time. 

“We haven't any orders. They just 
told us to come and report to you.” 

Few of the mob had seabags and 
mattresses; some had little more than 
the clothes on their backs. 

A tall Negro in a tattered serving 
blouse entered, his teeth chattering. 
“Sir,” he said, “it’s getting powerful 
cold out there. Some of the men’d like 
to know about getting a place to 
sleep.” 

I tried to appear cocksure. “We'll 
fix you up in a few minutes. Wait 
outside.” 


I said, 


“I lost my peacoat, sir, and it’s 
powerful cold outside. 

Lieutenant Hilger came in. “We're 
shy a hundred and twelve bunks, sir.” 
Some of the Negroes heard him. 
“We'll be sleepin’ on the floor.” 

“They're segregating us in the worst 
barracks.” 

I turned to Hilger. “Go outside 
and form the men in ranks.” 

Hilger grinned, “What does the 
Leadership theory say about this situ- 
ation, Professor? That mob’s awful 
mad.” 

It was up to me. Twenty-four hours 
ago I had been the Professor of Lead- 
ership with Hilger as one of my assist- 
ants. Our job had been to teach 2,000 
officers and about 4,000 petty officers 
how to get the most from their men. 
I was supposed to be Newport’s ex- 
pert on handling personnel. I was the 
guy who, for a year, had pointed out 
that we had a problem. Now, with 
me .in charge of all stewards, every 


“I know the best platoon and the worst; among the eight 
hundred of you | know the best man and the worst.” 
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officer on the station wanted to see 
how “the expert” would handle 
things. 

Hilger returned before I 
chance to get any more jittery. 

“They're in ranks, sir.” 

“March them into the barracks, as- 
sign bunks catch as catch can...” 

“What about the 112 bunks short?” 

“Steal them from the barracks next 
GG... 

“They belong to the USS...” 

“I know, but they’re on a three-day 
cruise.” 


had a 


For two days we went from one 
extreme to the other to keep bodies 
and morale together. My staff and I 
lived at Barracks K, trying to get or- 
ganized. We slept on cots in the aban- 
doned washroom—we didn’t dare 
leave the joint. Our bodies and 
morale weren't kept together too well. 

The stewards had reported to us 
from cubbyholes all over Newport. 
Some had been quartered in ante- 
rooms off officers’ mess halls, some in 
out-of-the-way barracks. They felt that 
collecting them under one roof was 
segregation. We had neither muster 
lists nor the men’s records. 
ministrative office had informed us 
how many men we should have by 
number, but not by name. We were 
almost a hundred bodies short. But 
we didn’t know who was absent. 

For a week we pleaded, fought, 
cajoled, and threatened those eight 
hundred Negroes. They were bellig- 
erent and on the defensive. They even 
made excuses when nothing was 
wrong. But plenty went wrong. The 
guards at the gate telephoned, at what 
seemed to be ten-minute intervals, to 
say that some steward had tried to 
sneak out without a liberty card. At 
every mealtime the master-at-arms at 
one of the officers’ messes rang up to 
complain that no stewards were pres- 
ent to serve meals. 


A. the end of the first hectic week 
the mast rate for Negroes had in- 
creased from nine to sixteen per thou- 


sand per day. Four times as many 
Negroes, in proportion to whites, were 
in official trouble. The big brass said 
he didn’t like my new-fangled leader- 
ship methods and that if something 
didn’t happen in a hurry, he'd put a 
good bos’n’s mate in charge in my 
place. 

I acquired several things that first 
week: a beauty of a cold, a terrific 
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competitive spirit, and the beginnings 
of an understanding of the men. It 
was apparent that they hungered for 
recognition of some sort, and the more 
aggressive among them unconsciously 
battled to be identified as individuals; 
they assumed that people in authority 
were against them (often a correct 
assumption); and finally, because 
good leadership had not been given 
them, they had acquired some ineff- 
cient and disorderly habits. 

At the end of the first week it 
appeared evident that their problem 
was an emotional one. I decided that 
the situation needed airing, so I called 
a meeting for all hands in the audi- 
torium. Rounding up the gang turned 
out to be tough. The men made ex- 
cuses for absenting themselves; some 
pleaded work to be done, some whim- 
pered that their backs hurt, etc. De- 
spite efficient rounding up and mus- 
tering, many didn’t show up. I started 
the lecture anyhow. 

Getting on the auditorium stage, I 
gave the sailors the straight stuff. “You 
sailors are black and because of this 
you have two strikes on you before 
you even start.” 

I read out the troubles they had got 
into during the past week. 

“Now,” I told them, “I want to sell 
you a bill of goods.” 

We turned out the lights and 
showed a war movie on the screen. It 
started with Marines trying to land 
on an island from LSTs. For about 
fifteen minutes the picture told the 
story of Marines wading through the 
high surf trying to establish a beach- 
head. Suddenly the Japs started ma- 
chine-gunning, killing many Marines. 
I stopped the picture momentarily. 

“The Marines here have two strikes 
on them, but if they turn back now 
and try to run back to the ship, they 
may get into an even worse jam. 
What should they do?” 

“Get in there and wipe out the 
Japs!”” someone shouted. 

The picture resumed. The Marines 
captured the beachhead. A Jap plane 
flew over the hill, blew up the two 
LSTs. I stopped the picture again. 
“See what would have happened if 
the Marines had got scared by having 
two strikes on them and gone back to 
the ships?” 

The picture continued. Inch by 
inch the Marines crawled up the 
beach, demolished Jap pillboxes, and 
finally took the small island. The 
picture ended with scenes of the Ma- 
rines inspecting the dead Japs. 

“You see those dead Japs?” I asked 


the stewards. ‘They lost. You see the 
Marines? They won. Now remember 
this, it’s easier and more pleasant to 
be a winner than it is to be a loser.” 


Siuence from the audience. I 
wasn't certain they grasped my point. 
“Look,” I said, reading from a list, 
“where are the following men now?” 
I read out the names of thirteen 
stewards. 

The crowd laughed. 
the brig.” 

“Those guys are the losers around 
here. Now, I want all men who live 
in Dormitory 12 to stand up.” 

About thirty Negroes rose. 

“Come up on the stage.” 

They were suspicious and tried to 
sit down, to melt back into anonymity; 
Hilger grabbed them and_ pushed 
them up to the stage. 

“Form two ranks!” I ordered. 

The men lined up. 

“Thirteen of our men are now in 
the brig. Now I want you all to look 
at these thirty up here. I want to 
make an additional example of them.” 

They nervously shifted their weight. 

“Stand at attention,” I said roughly. 

I looked at the thirty men. They 
avoided my eyes. 

“For the past week,” I continued, 


“They're in 


“I've been inspecting you all. I’ve in- 


spected all the dormitories every 
morning; I’ve inspected the BOQs 
you all take care of; I’ve watched you 
as you all marched about the station; 
I've inspected every man’s uniform at 
formation in the morning. I marked 
every group and every man. I know 
the best platoon and the worst; 
among the 800 of you I know the best 
man and the worst.” 

I walked up and down in front of - 
the men on the stage, glaring at them. 
Then I addressed their petty officer. 

“I’m setting an example of you and 
your men. Do you know what'll hap- 
pen to you?” 

He mumbled something. 

“Speak up,” I said gruffly, bringing 
him in front of the microphone. 

“I suppose we'll all get extra duty.” 

I handed him some papers. 

“There’s one for each of your men.” 

“Yes, sir,” he said sullenly. 

“Read what's on the paper . . . over 
the microphone so everyone can 
hear.” 

The man opened the paper slowly, 
looking as though he were about to 
be whipped in public. As his eyes 
swept over the paper he grinned, then 
began to read aloud. 
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‘The men of Dormitory 12 have 
stood highest for the past week in all 
branches of competition. They have 
been the smartest looking men in Bar- 
racks K. They have done their work 
better than any other group. Com- 
mencing immediately they are granted 
special three-day ‘winner's liberty.’ 
During their special three-day ‘win- 
ner’s liberty’ all the duties of the win- 
ning group will be taken over by the 
men in Dormitory 7—the men who 
got the lowest mark.for the week.” 

The men on the stage laughed. I 
handed their petty officer a blue flag 
with a yellow E on it. 

“This is your flag for a week. Carry 
it wherever you go. Bring it to all 
formations. It'll let everyone know 
that the men of Dormitory 12 are the 
champions. Okay, now march back 
to the barracks, put on your liberty 
clothes, and shove off.” 


Every week we held a “winner's 
ceremony.” When a man did anything 
extra well or appeared extra neat he 
was publicly praised. No one was ever 
scolded. No matter what a man did, 
he wasn’t scolded. I talked to culprits 
in private, pointing out how I was 
working hard to help the stewards get 
ahead and how he hurt me and all 
Negroes in America by not cooperat- 
ing. Often the bad ones left my office 
crying. 

My staff and I wrote personal let- 
ters to the families of every steward 
under our command. They were short 
letters saying that Johnny was getting 
along fine, that he’d probably go to 
sea in a month, that he was the mem- 
ber of the winning company, etc. 

Meanwhile, we posted a big sign 
called ‘The Trouble Board.” When- 
ever a man got into trouble his name 
went on the board. The daily mast 
rate went on display so that my men 
could tell how the stewards’ unit com- 
pared with the other sailors. 

At a later meeting I told them the 
story of Abe Brown; I tried to point 
out to them that stewards have im- 
portant places in the Navy. At the 
end of the meeting I asked if there 
were any questions. 

A big mulatto came forward. “On 
Saturdays,” he said, “the other sailors 
go to Captain’s inspection and after 
inspection they march in competition 
in front of the Old Man.” 

“That's right.” 

“We don’t get inspected. 
come?” 

“The captain's inspection isn’t over 
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until eleven and you all. have to be 
getting the officers’ messes ready for 
lunch.” 

“I dunno,” said the man, “half of 
us could get lunch ready while the 
other half gets inspected. I think we 
could show up the rest of the sailors.” 

“Okay,” I said, “we'll do that. We'll 
show the whole damn training sta- 
tion, 20,000 men, that us 800 stewards 
are the best-looking, best marching 
crowd here. We'll march rings around 
them.” 


Now we had something to shoot 
for. For a few weeks we delayed going 
to inspections. During this time we 
made up drill teams which practiced 
marching three and four hours a day. 
This was voluntary; other units 
drilled only two hours @ week. 

We organized for neatness. The 
men pitched in money and bought 
electric irons and two washing ma- 
chines. They bought new blues and 
new shoes and set up their own bar- 
bershop. The activities in Barracks K 
assumed the proportions of a holy 
war. 

We kept our activities secret; in fact 
when I asked the Old Man for per- 
mission to participate in the Saturday 
inspection and marching competition 
I was apologetic. 

“We may not do so well, but it'll do 
the stewards ‘good to go up against 
some real sailors. Give em something 
to aim at.” 

The Old Man hesitated. “We'll 
have some admirals up here from 
Washington next week,” he said, “and 
I want them to get a good impression 
of the place.” 

“They should get a true picture of 
what’s happening though, sir, don’t 
you think, even though all of it might 
not be up to standards?” 

“Okay,” he said, “have your gang 
at Saturday's inspection.” 

On Saturday the men held reveille 
at 0400. At 0930 I put them through 
a preview. Every neckerchief was 
pressed and hung at the same height. 
All hats gleamed white and _ sat 
square. 

When the time came to march off 
to the inspection grounds, the senior 
steward came up. “Shall I march them 
off, sir?” 

“No.” 

Then I made a short speech during 
which I nearly started crying. 

“Men, I'm supposed to be in the 
reviewing stand to watch you pass by 
during marching competition and 


personnel inspection. But you all look 
so wonderful and I’m so proud of you 
that I want to march with you. Squads 
right—march!” And off we went to 
the parade grounds, with me march- 
ing ahead of the colored stewards: 

Personnel inspection went off as I 
had expected. The inspecting officers 
nearly bit their tongues off congratu- 
lating us when they saw the excellence 
of our crew. The men felt sure of 
themselves and they looked it. 

Next came the marching competi- 
tion. We were the last to go on. All 
went well until we formed into pla- 
toon fronts to pass in review. As we 
made the turn to come down the 
home stretch, where all the big brass 
stood, the station bands shifted and in 
so doing they changed the marching 
cadence. 

This threw my men off, the lines 
broke. We were still about three hun- 
dred yards from the reviewing stand. 

It’s all or nothing now, I said to 
myself, turning and holding up my 
hand. 

“Battalion—halt!” 

Walking over to the station bands 
I told them to stop playing, not to 
play at all for my troops. 

Up on the stand I noticed the nerv- 
ous movements of the Old Man as he 
talked to the big brass from Washing- 
ton. Apparently he didn’t know what 
the hell was happening. 

I went back to the head of my 
troops. “Platoon leaders will call 
cadence just like they do in practice. 
Battalion forward—march!” 

The platoon leaders sang out the 
beat. They didn’t call out “hup, hup” 
as one normally hears on the drill 
field. They gave out boogie-woogie. 

“Bumm a dida doodle whah dee 
dum, hup hup ho!” 

The men caught it. Now they were 
on their own. This was their beat and 
their show. They held their heads a 
little higher and stood a bit straighter. 
They marched down that field like a 
machine. Click, clack, click, clack. 
Their lines held straight. 

As we passed the reviewers I broke 
off and went to the stand. 

The admirals shook my hand and 
awarded us the first prize. 


Wir. I could go on for a long 
time, telling you about what my lads 
went on to do, but the significant 
thing is what our “Trouble Board” 
said at the end of six weeks: 

AVERAGE TROUBLE RATE FOR STATION 4.3 
TROUBLE RATE FOR STEWARDS 1.3 
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The Evacuation of Hungnam 


Captain William McCallam, Jr. 


Tue evacuation of 100,000 troops 
with all impedimenta through the 
port of Hungnam, North Korea, in 
December 1950 was an operation of 
great magnitude and complexity, suc- 
cessfully performed while the X Corps 
was under pressure from a numerical- 
ly superior enemy. Not a piece of 
usable equipment was left behind. 
The real contrast with past tactical 
evacuations was the completeness and 
orderliness of the operation despite 
repeated enemy attacks on the beach- 
head. 

The role of the 2d Engineer Special 
Brigade in the evacuation of Hung- 
nam was, important to the success of 
the operation, touching almost every 
facet of it vitally. For example, the 
Brigade commander was also the port 
commander. In addition to other 
duties the Brigade was assigned the 
responsibility of outloading all of the 
Corps’ elements through the port in a 
period of two weeks. 

LSTs, LSUs and similar landing 
ships and craft were beached for out- 
loading at the inner harbor’s dock fa- 
cilities and at Green Beach, immedi- 
ately adajacent thereto. 

Dock No. | would berth four ves- 
sels, Dock No. 3 two, and Dock No. 4 
two. Dock No. 2 was relatively short 
and was used for landing small boats. 
A considerable amount of port recon- 
struction, road building and general 
rehabilitation of the area had been 
accomplished by the Brigade from the 
time its advance party arrived in 
Hungnam three weeks before the port 
opened. However, some new con- 
struction was necessary to handle the 
evacuation of cargo, vehicles, and per- 
sonnel. These new projects had to be 
started as late as the day before the 
tactical exodus. Among these projects 
were the clearing of additional assem- 
bly areas in the port, the erection of 





Captain WILLIAM McCoLiaM, JR., Corps 
of Engineers, was assistant operations 
officer of the 2d Engineer Special Bri- 
gade during the evacuation of Hung- 
nam. 
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some one hundred squad tents as tran- 
sient billets, and the repair of dam- 
aged rail lines. 

The plans for the evacuation of X 
Corps through the port were an- 
nounced by the Corps commander on 
9 December. The manifest inadequacy 
in the strength of the Brigade was 
recognized by the Corps commander, 
who ordered the attachment of an 
engineer construction battalion, two 
military police companies, two engi- 
neer combat companies, a battery of 
antiaircraft artillery, less equipment, 
and a reinforced shore party company 


of Marines. Native labor, relatively 
plentiful in the early stages of port 
operation, became increasingly scarce 
as the Reds approached and had to be 
almost completely replaced in the lat- 
ter stages by soldier labor. Considera- 
tion for security in the port area at a 
time when it was particularly vulner- 
able to sabotage was also a factor in 
sharply limiting the use of natives. 


To better equip it for executing its 
assigned missions, the Brigade was re- 
organized. Full use of dockside facil- 


Korean refugees served as laborers on the Hungnam waterfront, 
moving ammunition and other supplies onto ships at the docks. 
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ities for ocean-going vessels and of 
Green Beach for LSTs and lighterage 
to ships in the stream was essential, 
and a specific definition of responsi- 
bility for each of these functions was 
necessary. Therefore, the major sub- 
ordinate unit of the Brigade—the 
532d Engineer Boat and Shore Regi- 
ment—was assigned the responsibility 
for the loading of all vessels dockside, 
excluding those which were later 
double-banked to ships occupying 
berths at the docks and loaded by 
lighterage from Green Beach. The 
mission of operating Green Beach was 
assigned to a provisional shore party 
battalion, organized for the specific 
task from organic service elements of 
the Brigade and its attached units. 
This provisional unit was commanded 
by the S-4 of the Brigade and got its 
officer strength from staff sections of 
the Brigade. The troops were from a 
reinforced shore party company of the 
Ist Marine Shore Party Battalion, plus 
Companies A and C, 73d Engineer 
Combat Battalion, Battery C, 115th 
AAA Battalion, and certain special 
troops from the Brigade. 
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Security became the sole responsi- 
bility of Company A, 56th Amphib- 


ian Tank and Tractor Battalion, 
which established a series of outposts 
around the port perimeter and or- 
ganized a mobile riot squad. Trafhc 
control logically fell to the 58th and 
88th Military Police Companies, 
which set up a rigid system of control 
both in the port area and along the 
main roads leading into it. To out- 
load the 18,000 vehicles of the Corps 
in a short period of time, traffic snarls 
had to be kept at an absolute mini- 
mum and no convoys were permitted 
to enter the limited port area unless 
they were specifically earmarked for 
immediate loading or for movement 
into a designated vehicle assembly 
area. 

The tasks of clearing additional 
assembly areas and of establishing and 
operating staging areas for units be- 
ing outloaded were assigned to the 
79th Engineer Construction Battalion. 
Six large vehicle assembly areas were 
rapidly cleared at strategic points 
throughout the port, one hundred 
squad tents were erected immediately 


Loaded trucks roll through the dock area 
to be loaded onto LSTs and other craft. 


behind Green Beach, and a transient 
mess capable of around-the-clock op- 
erations was set up in this staging 
area. 


Tue overall plan called for the 
loading of Victory type ships dock- 
side, larger ships of deeper draft in 
the stream by lighterage, and LSTs 
on Green Beach. Victory ships carried 
vehicles and organizational bulk with 
relatively few personnel; hence most 
of the troops were outloaded to the 
large transports in the stream by LSUs 
and LCMs. One exception was the 
outloading of ROK troops aboard 
Victory ships as well as certain APAs, 
by lighterage from Green Beach to 
ships double-banked to vessels being 
loaded from dockside at the same 
time. Although this method of load- 
ing occasionally interferred with dock- 
side operations, the added capacity 
more than justified its continued use. 

In order to put all available dock- 
side berths to full use, clockwork pre- 
cision in moving vessels in and out 
was essential. The important func- 
tions of harbor master and pilot were 
performed by an engineer officer. The 
superior job performed by this officer 
resulted in the smooth and rapid 
movement of ships in and out of 
berths when time was at a premium; 
no dockside space remained empty 
longer than it took to move the next 
ship from the anchorage area into 
loading position. 

Such precision in ship movements 
would have been wasted had not the 
scheduled movement of units and 
equipment to dockside berths and 
beach slots been as efficient. The 
rapid turnover of vessels and lighter- 
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age in both the dock and beach areas 
required close and constant coordina- 
tion. 


P ionrries for the outloading 
of major units were established by the 
Corps commander. The Ist Marine 
Division was given first priority, and 
its elements began loading upon arri- 
val at Hungnam. The Marines were 
followed by the 7th Infantry Division 
and the 3d Infantry Division in that 
order; miscellaneous Corps units 
phased out as the situation permitted. 
A steady stream of troops, vehicles 
and cargo flowed through the port 
from 11 to 23 December. On the final 
date all but the last tactical covering 
force had been successfully evacuated. 
One vehicle per minute for twelve 
days, day and night, had moved 
through the port. 

A large number of unserviceable 
ordnance vehicles, large quantities of 
all classes of supplies, and over 100,- 
000 refugees also were shipped out 
from Hungnam. We had such com- 
plete control of the tactical situation 
that the Corps commander decided 
that nothing of potential value to the 
enemy would be left behind. Even 
railroad boxcars recently shipped 
from Japan by the ECA in the 
planned rehabilitation of the country 
were loaded aboard ships for rede- 
ployment to other areas. Among the 
unserviceable ordnance vehicles out- 
loaded were heavy tanks and other 
tracked vehicles. Rations, POL, and 
ammunition of all types represented 
by far the largest proportion of sup- 
plies which were removed. 

The evacuation of refugees was a 
major operation in itself. During the 
early stages, Korean LSTs and small 
ships of the FS type were loaded to 
capacity with civilians almost frantic 
to escape from the approaching Reds. 
Later several Victory ships were also 
made available for this purpose, and 
refugees were taken out of the beach- 
head in a continuous stream until the 
last hour. Statistics released by the 
Navy show that more than 100,000 
were removed from the area. The 
hordes of refugees which converged 
on the port area on several occasions 
seriously hampered other loading op- 
erations, particularly in the Green 
Beach area. On these occasions it be- 
came necessary to dispatch squads of 
military police to control the groups 
and clear them from the beach. 

Another problem was _ security; 
some of these refugees might have 
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been Communists and might have suc- 
ceeded in sabotaging important port 
installations. This required close 
vigilance on the part of everyone. The 
hard realities of war were tempered 
by consideration for the destitute and 
homeless people, but at the risk of 
jeopardizing the major evacuation. It 
was a bold decision which demon- 
strated the good faith of the United 
Nations. 

Along with the outloading opera- 
tion a certain amount of highly selec- 
tive unloading had to be done. Motor 
fuel was in short supply and enough 
of it had to be off-loaded to provide 
for normal daily consumption until 
all motor vehicles had been evacu- 
ated. Certain types of ammunition 
and engineer fortification materials 
had to be brought in to insure the 
success of the tactical phase of the 
evacuation. 

Air alerts at night and in blackouts 
hindered work. After an “all clear” 
signal was sounded, there was always 
a certain amount of inertia which had 
to be overcome before loading could 
be resumed and stepped up to the 
pace at which it was proceeding be- 
fore being curtailed. Several such 
shutdowns in one night often resulted 
in the loss of valuable time. For- 


tunately, none of these air raids ever 
materialized, a fact difficult to compre- 
hend in view of the enemy’s capabil- 
ities and the peculiar vulnerability of 
the port area. 

Coincident with the beginning of 
the evacuation, civilian electric power 
in the area was cut off when power 
sources fell into Communist hands. 
This had been foreseen and a con- 
verted destroyer-escort was brought in 
to provide a new source of power. 
Using local skilled labor, the Brigade’s 
provisional post engineer organiza- 
tion made all of the preparations to 
tie in the ship’s generators to existing 
transformers. 


Tere were some interesting varia- 
tions to approved doctrine. Nearly 
every staff officer of the Brigade was 
placed “in the line” to fill in either 
at Green Beach or in the dock area; 
otherwise there would not have been 
enough officers to supervise the many 
jobs. Some staff officers served as expe- 
diters at the various berths in the 
dock area where close coordination 
was necessary. They rendered periodic 
reports on the progress of loading and 
kept a vigilant eye out for bottlenecks. 
Their efforts were directed principally 


A Navy frigate lays offshore as demolition teams in the 
deserted port blow up installations of use to the enemy. 
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toward assisting inexperienced unit 
TQMs, and in expediting loading. 
Other staff officers filled in on Green 
Beach in the provisional shore bat- 
talion which had the responsibility 
for loading all LSTs and lighterage to 
larger ships in the stream. 

As the defense perimeter in the 
Hungnam area shrunk with the suc- 
cessive evacuation of more units, close 
surveillance had to be kept over as- 
sembly areas. The need for these 
areas had to be weighed against the 
increasing tactical requirements for 
artillery positions, the need for billet- 
ing areas, and vehicle parks for units 
displacing to the rear. A constant 
process of arbitration settled all dif- 
ferences. 

The 3d Division was the last tacti- 
cal unit to be evacuated, and the 2d 
Engineer Special Brigade tied its 
plans in with those of the 3d. The 
final exodus was in four phases. All 
bulk and non-essential service troops 
were outloaded in Phase 1, which 
commenced on 19 December. This 
was Phase 2, during 
which the remainder of service troops 
and 155mm artillery were evacuated, 
Phase 3, when all remaining artillery, 
tanks, halftracks, and vehicles (ex- 
cept for several jeeps carried out in 
the final waves) were removed, and 


followed by 


Phase 4, the final tactical getaway on 


D-day. The Brigade completed its 
mission at daylight on 24 Deeember, 
when the last LSTs were loaded and 
its detachment from Green Beach 
boarded an LCM as the infantry 
could be seen moving down from the 
hills. On that same morning the 
Corps and Brigade commanders made 
a final inspection of the port, depart- 
ing at 1100. 

The mission of destroying all shore 
installations and thus denying their 
future use to the enemy was assigned 
to Navy underwater demolition 
teams. 

The announcement by the Navy of 
the redeployment of 215,000 persons, 
18,000 vehicles, and 250,000 tons of 
bulk impedimenta on 193 ships of 
various types during a period of ap- 
proximately two weeks is a mark of 
the high degree of success attained in 
the evacuation. The 2d Engineer 
Special Brigade, veteran of eighty- 
seven Pacific amphibious operations 
in World War II, of every peacetime 
amphibious maneuver since, and of 
the successful amphibious landings at 
Inchon and Iwon in Korea, is happy 
to have contributed materially to the 
achievement oi this record. 
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Minority Report 

You can call this a minority report. 
As an unsolicited apologist for the 
Army and the Army’s ways, I'd like 
a chance to speak up. 

Since the end of World War II I 
have read dozens of articles about how 
Army clothes never fit. You know the 
popular routine: the supply sergeant 
throws an armload of clothes at the 
luckless recruit, who forthwith con- 
cludes that there are two 
Army clothes: too large and too small. 
Then there are the articles about how 
noncoms never address'recruits except 
as “knucklehead” or ‘“‘musclehead” 
and how the Army always makes 
cooks into truck drivers and _ truck 
drivers into cooks. 

Anyway, here is my minority re- 
port. 

When I got to Fort Lewis at the 
start of the big conducted tour, I 
drew a lot of clothes. Every article 
fitted me’ better than the clothing I 
buy at my local gents’ furnishings em- 
porium. 

While I did run into a few non- 
coms who were so far carried away by 
the trials and tribulations of dealing 
with recruits that they allowed their 
voices to become tinged with con- 
tempt, I was never once addressed as 
“knucklehead” or “musclehead.” And 
never did I hear another recruit so 
addressed. 

During slightly more than four 
years of this conducted tour I ate a 
lot of amazingly good cooking, some 
prepared by Army-trained cooks, some 
by cooks who learned their trade in 
pre-war days. And right here is where 
I really unwind. 

The best Parker House rolls I ever 
ate were baked by cooks in the open 
(except for a piece of canvas over- 
head) in GI field ranges. These same 
cooks made the ubiquitous canned 
salad fruits into a delicious pie filling. 
And in the most unpromising field 
conditions, they baked as light and 
flaky a pie crust as any connoisseur of 
American pastry could ask for. These 
cooks, moreover, performed the neat 
trick of making the Christmas season 
in New Guinea seem a little less 
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Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand 
to receive as much as $10.00 for their 
contributions to this department. How- 
ever, the price for those “dashed off” 
with scant consideration for the rules of 
composition and rhetoric will be much 
less. Hold them to four or five hundred 
words and type them double-spaced. 











dreary for a handful of homesick 
Italian-Americans by simply combin- 
ing a few cans of tomato paste and 
sardines out of their packages from 
home to produce some highly accept- 
able pizza. 

I suppose all this brands me as a 
heretic and iconoclast, a wrecker of 
the Great Tradition. But there it is. 

Captain MINORITY 
Infantry, USAR 


Ammo Pack 

Out of my experience as an ammu- 
nition bearer, LMG squad leader, 
LMG section sergeant, weapons pla- 
toon sergeant, weapons platoon lead- 
er, and company commander, I con- 
clude that the ammunition bearers of 
a machine gun squad don’t have a fair 
shot at protecting themselves from 
infiltrators because their hands and 
arms are loaded down with ammuni- 
tion boxes. We all know that surprise 
is one of the main factors in winning 
small-unit actions. Therefore the man 
who gets the first shot in has all the 
advantage. Ammo carriers can’t get 
that first shot. 

Did you ever try to carry enough 
caliber .30 machine gun ammunition 
to service your gun when moving for- 
ward? Rough, wasn’t it? You had to 
use ropes and straps; loose belts of 
ammo were looped over your shoul- 
ders. I’ve seen men struggling with 
a box of ammunition tied to each end 
of two short pieces of rope, the ropes 
then looped over the shoulders. They 
couldn't use their carbines if they 
wanted to. 

Which would you rather do—carry 
seventy-seven pounds in your hands 
or on your back? I'd rather carry it 
on my back. I think most men would 
agree. Then what's the solution? 

How about a packboard? Not the 


one in use today, but a light plastic’ 
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board designed to carry 800 to 1,000 
rounds of caliber .30 machine gun 
ammunition. The board itself would 
weigh eight or ten pounds. Now this 
makes it heavy enough, I'll admit, but 
not too heavy to move ammunition 
from the company supply point for- 
ward to the gun. 

Here is how I would have it made. 
Make up a light plastic board measur- 
ing 14 x 1814 x 4 inches. Divide it 
into four compartments. Each com- 
partment to measure 6 x 9 x 3% 
inches (see sketch). Each compartment 
would have a cover with a simple 


lock so that you would not lose your ~ 


load. This arrangement would dis- 
tribute the load evenly. Each com- 
partment would hold a 250-round 
belt. The compartment covers are on 
the sides of the board to make it easy 
to feed the gun. The covers of the 
compartments are hinged at the mid- 
dle so that the one pin holds both 
covers. 

The lock would consist of a hinged 
hasp and a swivel button. 

On the body side of the board, two 
sponge rubber pads would be used to 
cushion the weight of the board at the 
small of the back and at the shoulders. 
At the top of the board a set of light 
metal or plastic hooks would be placed 
to fit over the shoulders. About four 
inches from the bottom of the board 
a canvas belt would be fastened to go 
around the waist. The weight of the 
board is carried mainly on the shoul- 
ders. 

Supply would be simple. Each com- 
pany would be issued twelve boards. 
Thus six boards would always be at 
the company ammunition — supply 
point ready to go. The 250-round 
belts should be packaged in heavy 
paper iristead of tin boxes. This 
would mean a large saving of metal. 

In combat a crew of two men could 
still man the gun and have 1,250 
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rounds available for servicing the 
weapon. In a normal situation with 
a full crew of four approximately 2,500 
rounds would be available at the gun 
position. 
Capt. Ropert C. LAaGEeNn 
Infantry 


Stock Numbers on T/O&Es 


Unit commanders spend many 
hours trying to draw all of the equip- 
ment authorized them under T /O&Es. 
One of the biggest obstacles is an 
ignorance of the stock numbers of the 
equipment they want. As printed to- 
day the tables show the nomenclature 
and amount authorized but not stock 
numbers. So the unit commander and 
his supply men are on their own. 
Catalogs listing stock numbers are 
scarce and a unit commander is lucky 
to have one. 

With a nominal amount of adjust- 
ment all T/O&Es could be printed 
showing the stock numbers. Then 
when a unit is activated it would have 
all the needed information to requisi- 
tion 1ts equipment. 

This small addition to the tables 
would keep unit commanders, supply 
officers and supply sergeants happy 
and relieve the number of visits to the 
S-4. It’s a needed innovation. 

M/Scr Icino J. IADANZA 
Signal Corps 


Thoughts on Leadership 


Here are some comments and 
thoughts on Leadership, which I think 
are worth remembering and reflecting 
upon: 

Written in my notebook by a fine 
Japanese officer with whom I was 
closely associated before World War 
Il: 

When commander receives pesst- 
mistic report, he should check up and 
not check out. 

To a general a chin is as important 
as a brain, 

Remarks of Lieutenant General 
John R. Hodge at the critique follow- 
ing Exercise SWARMER last year: 

All of us must be on our toes con- 
stantly to be as good as the men we 
command. 

Quoted from William James: 

Just as a bicycle chain may be too 
tight, so may one’s carefulness and 
conscientiousness be so tense as to 
hinder the running of one’s mind. 

From an advertisement in The Sat- 
urday Evening Post: 

The eye of the master does more 
work than both of his hands. 

Selected Chinese proverbs: 


A man without determination is 
but an untempered sword. 

When a king makes a mistake, all 
the people suffer. 

It is difficult for one man to act a 
play. 

One of Marshal Montgomery’s rules 
for success as a general is, in sub- 
stance: 

Get yourself a good Chief of Staff. 

President Abraham Lincoln once 
said: 

If I tried to read, much less to an- 
swer all the attacks leveled against 
me, this office would have to be closed 
for all other business. I do the best I 
know how, the very best I can. I mean 
to keep on doing this, down to the 
very end. 

Sign on my first sergeant’s desk 
when I was a company commander: 

The buck stops here. 

Overheard at a cocktail party: 

He gives too many horseback dect- 
sions. 

On clarity of instructions, or writ- 
ten orders, a West Point instructor in 
English said: 

Write your orders not only so they 
can be understood, but so they can 
not be misunderstood. 

A corporal to his squad on maneu- 
vers: 

You guys fall out, take off your 
packs and relax while I figure out 
what we are going to do. 

Conversation between General Wal- 
ter Krueger and a company com- 
mander in New Guinea: 

Captain, what is the explanation 
for the unsightly appearance of your 
kitchen? 

Sir, we did not expect you here for 
another half hour. 

Captain, you run this mess for the 
men of your company, and not for 
me! 

Our Commander-in-Chief, President 
Harry S. Truman, said when he was 
re-elected: 

As President of the United States, I 
am guided by a simple formula: To 
do in all cases, from day to day, with- 
out regard to narrow political con- 
siderations, what seems to me the 
best for the welfare of our people. 

Jesus Christ said: 

Do unto others as you would they 
should do unto you. 

As a military man, I interpret this 
to mean: 

Lead others as you would they 
should lead you, if your positions 
were reversed. 

Cor. A. S. NEWMAN 
Infantry 
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Hot Weather Training 


Colonel C. V. Clifton, Jr. 


Someries the heat of battle is 
more bearable than the heat of sum- 
mer training in the pine woods down 
South. At least that’s the way our 
battalion found it in August and Sep- 
tember. In battle, the war takes 
your mind off the heat. But the hum- 
drum and routine of a training sched- 
ule just emphasizes the sun, the hu- 
midity, and the mosquitoes. 

We had an inspiration and asked 
our noncoms for suggestions on ways 
to “beat the heat’ and get the most 
out of our training. Some of their 
suggestions may sound like “ways to- 
ward easy livin’,” but the suggestions 
we adopted were judged on the way 
they helped to improve training. If 
life was more pleasant, that was just 
a welcome by-product. 

The most popular suggestion con- 
cerned training films. There were 
many films to be seen. The post 
theater, or the artillery group gym- 
nasium, with the doors closed, and 
the dark drapings over the windows, 
made the training film a_ sure-fire 
sleep producer. So we borrowed a 
16mm projector from the signal off- 
cer, improvised a screen of our own, 
and changed all training films to 
night showings in the barracks area. 

Training films outdoors at night 
are not much of an innovation. But 
they were a great success. Certain 
adjustments had to be made, to be 
sure. Supper had to be scheduled 
early. To get full attendance, all 
shows were scheduled in advance, so 
that men who had other engagements 
could rearrange their schedules. 

The training films received more 
attention of more men, than any 
daylight showings. The mechanics, 
the cooks, the clerks, were all present. 

The second suggestion that was 
well liked had to ‘do with the long 
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“conditioning” marches with packs. 
As artillerymen, we weren't used to 
doing too much marching. Further- 
more, it was difficult to convince a 
new “gunner” that he was going to 
have to hot-foot it ,for twenty-five 
miles when he could look in the mo- 
tor park and see tractors, trucks, 
weapons carriers, and jeeps galore. 
But the conditioning marches had to 
be done, and the noncoms suggested 
night marches. The first variation was 
fruit and coffee in barracks, with a 
three-hour march out onto the range, 
where breakfast was served by 0800. 
After breakfast, we continued the 
day’s training on the range. One draw- 
back was that the cooks had to serve 
breakfast twice, and enough men had 
to be excused to bring the vehicles 
and equipment to the range. 

The more satisfactory marches were 
the longer ones, which we started at 
2000 hours and after stopping for a 
midnight snack, completed by 0500 
hours. After breakfast, the rest of the 
day was off duty. This broke up the 
routine of the training week. 

A great many more men finished 
the night marches. The hot sun 


couldn't take its toll, and the roads 
and trails cooled off so the feet were 
not so vulnerable. The requirements 
were met, and the muscles of many 
more men were hardened, because 
again, as with the training films, all 
the clerks, cooks, mechanics, drivers, 
and others who are normally not 
available, were present for the 
marches. 

The third and best hot-weather sug- 
gestion was related to field training 
and_ bivouacs, which we always 
coupled with our firing on the range. 
Again, the noncoms suggested that we 
take our field training to include a 
weekend, staying out in the field on 
Saturday and Sunday, in exchange for 
an additional day off the next week- 
end. This was worked out with the 
group commander. We usually stayed 
in the field from Monday until the 
following Thursday, then cleaned 
equipment and had.an inspection Fri- 
day morning. With the group com- 
mander’s permission, the men had 
Friday afternoon, Saturday and Sun- 
day off, and we gave a larger percent- 
age of passes because of the longer 
weekend. 

From a training viewpoint, this 
had the advantage of breaking up the 
routine, it gave the battalion a longer 
straight period in the field, which 
showed up some of the same problems 
required by maneuvers. 

We found that we could often get 
the range on Saturday when we 
couldn't get it on other days and that 
we could usually work out one bi- 
vouac near a lake for swimming and 
bathing and laundry in a ten-day 
period. We found that church serv- 
ices could be held in the field with a 
larger attendance, and above all, we 
learned to plan for longer sustained 
periods of field training. This was 
especially helpful when the battalion 
was in the first stages of unit training. 

In order to get maximum attend- 
ance, we also had to coordinate, 
through group headquarters, with an- 
other battalion so that area guard, 
motor-park chores, and administra- 
tive transportation would be handled 
by the other outfit for the two weeks 
of intensified training. When we came 
back, we reciprocated to the mutual 
benefit of both battalions. 

Summertime can be a_ pleasant 
training period, if you can beat the 
heat. Our outfit found that these few 
changes broke the routine, and im- 
proved the training of the sections, 
batteries, and the whole battalion. 
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World Perimeters 


Colonel Conrad H. Lanza 


NATO 


Ni, TO is an alliance of twelve na- 


tions. Each of the twelve is expected 
to furnish men and equipment for 
the collective military defense of the 
member nations. 

Before NATO was formed Western 
Europe was too weak successfully to 
oppose a major attack by the Soviet 
Union. The only plan was to retreat 
in turn behind the Rhine, the Pyre- 
nees and the English Channel and 
Mediterranean Sea. Thus Europe 
would have to be liberated by as- 
sault as in World War II. 

It is doubtful if another amphibi- 
invasion of Western Europe 
would succeed. The Soviet Union has 
more troops, and greater quantities 
of weapons, especially of artillery 
which is a Russian specialty, than 
Germany had. Also the effect of the 
atomic bomb and other new weapons 
on another Normandy 
and army must be 
sible. 


ous 


invasion fleet 
calculated, if pos- 


Western Europe, particularly France 
and West Germany, have hesitated to 
rearm. Many Frenchmen and Ger- 
mans thing communism might be a 
lesser evil than another world war. 

The intervention of the United 
States in Korea gave NATO a proof 
that U. S. aid would really come if 
needed. At about the same time in- 
telligence reports indicated that the 
Soviet Union wanted to postpone 
World War III at least two more 
years—until 1952 and preferably until 
1953. It therefore seemed possible, if 
all the allies were willing, and all 
worked together, that within that 
time a military force might be built 
up in Western Europe, which could 
meet and drive back an invading 
army. To establish that army, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower set up a GHQ near 
Paris early this year, and set about 
convincing our allies that an efficient 
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defense force could and should be 
built. 

France has fully accepted this view. 
She hopes the war will be fought in 
Germany beyond the French frontiers. 
Great Britain, the Benelux states and 
Canada also accept this plan. These 
members of NATO are now proceed- 
ing to increase their forces north of 
the Alps. No such progress has yet 
been made to oppose an invasion 
south of the Alps. A beginning is 
just appearing with the organization 
of a South General Headquarters. 

West Germany has not accepted 
this view. It has not aided in the de- 
fense of its country. The Germans’ 
reason that war in Germany would 
destroy Germany and not succeed— 
considering the present weakness of 
the West. When the forces of the 
West are somewhat larger, Germany 
may join with NATO. To do so 
would be in her own interests. Plans 
for rearming Germany rapidly at the 
proper time are under way. 

The practicability of the NATO 
strategical plan to defend Western 
Europe from a line as far east as pos- 
sible, depends on whether intelligence 
reports that no Russian attack is 
probable before 1952 at the earliest, 
and preferably not before 1953, are 
correct. If they are, there will prob- 
ably be time to build up the strength 
of the West. The problem of defend- 
ing a hostile invasion south of the 
Alps is not yet solved. A plan and 
forces are there needed. 

NATO has certain important ad- 
vantages. In population the United 
States and Canada have 165 million; 
and Western Europe nearly another 
165 million. Russia has about 200 
million plus 70 million in satellite 
states, for a total considerably smaller 
than NATO. These figures exclude 
China, which theoretically has a 
population of 450 million. China is 
in no position to send large forces to 
Europe. 


The industrial potential of NATO 
is greatly superior to the resources of 
communism. Should Western Europe 
pass to Soviet control, this superiority 
would go to the Communists. 

In World Wars I and II the allies 
entered the war piecemeal. For the 
United States this was two years seven 
months and two years three months, 
respectively, after the wars started. 
The North Atlantic Treaty (4 April 

1949) provides that in a new war all 
members will enter the war simultane- 
ously and fight as a single force under 
a single plan and high command. 

Strategic bombing by NATO (An- 
glo-American) air fleets may have a 
decisive effect in winning such a war, 
but past experience indicates this re- 
sult is doubtful. Strategic bombing 
in Germany failed to destroy its in- 
dustrial power, just as German bomb- 
ing over England had previously 
failed. 

Compared with Germany, Soviet 
targets are far more dispersed, distant, 
and sizeable in number. 

The war in Korea points to a pos- 
sibility of forcing an enemy to move 
only at night, or when air observation 
is impracticable. It may also force an 
increase in night attacks, which may 
become SOP. The tactical use of the 
atomic bomb remains to be deter- 
mined, but our experts seems to think 
its use is not far away. 

Regardless of the kind of bomb 
used, no bombing is likely to be use- 
ful unless the enemy presents visible 
objectives against which the. bombs 
can be directed. It may hereafter be 
a major mission of maneuvers and at- 
tacks to force the enemy into areas 
where his masses can be observed and 
can be bombed. 

A Southern Command was set up 
on 18 June by General Eisenhower. 
The CinC is Admiral Robert B. Car- 
ney, commander of the U. S. Sixth 
Task Fleet, which covers the Mediter- 
ranean. This appointment does not 
solve the question as to who shall com- 
mand in the Mediterranean. As CinC, 
Southern Command, Admiral Carney 
has control over Italy, including Tri- 
este, his own fleet, U. S. air bases in 
North Africa (excepting Egypt) and 
French air bases in North Africa. In 
Trieste there is about a division of 
troops, half U. S. and half British; 
Italy has three divisions plus a con- 
siderable number of nondivisional 
units. These Italian units are under 
command of the Italian General Mau- 
rizio di Castiglione. 

Admiral Carney’s command does 
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not include the Italian islands of Sic- 
ily and Sardinia, nor the lines of com- 
munication from France to French 
North Africa. 

It is assumed that the major mis- 
sion of the new Southern Command 
will be to stop an enemy advance 
westward south of the Alps. Yugo- 
slavia’s estimated thirty divisions, now 
being partially rearmed by the United 
States, are a separate command, whose 
reaction in case of war is highly un- 
certain, and extremely important. 

The Spanish ambassador to the 
United States in a major speech on 5 
June made it clear that Spain, with 
about twenty divisions, was willing to 
become a U. S. ally irrespective of the 
disapproval of certain NATO nations 
which object to admitting Spain as a 
member of that organization. Portu- 
gal has already announced that if 
Spain becomes an ally, she will con- 
tribute six divisions to aid Spain de- 
fend the Pyrenees. From what the 
Spanish ambassador said, it would 
seem that if Spain is accorded full 
recognition, and the same respect as 
other nations, she would be prepared 
to use the twenty-six divisions to aid 
General Eisenhower's forces. 


CHINA 
Tibet. On 23 May an agreement 
was signed at Peiping between Tibet 
and China. It provides that 


(1) All “imperialistic influences” 
are to be mutually eliminated; 

(2) Tibet troops are to be incorpo- 
rated into China’s army, which will 
garrison that state; 

(3) China assumes control of for- 
eign relations; 

(4) China is authorized to main- 
tain a military and a political CP in 
Tibet; 

(5) Subject to the foregoing, Tibet 
is free to govern itself. 

An economic blockade of China, 
intended to prevent war supplies from 
reaching it, was declared by _ the 
United Nations on 18 May. By 30 
May this blockade was reported to be 
working. Confirmation appears from 
China’s communiqué of 23 May com- 
plaining that the blockade was illegal, 
and that she would hold the UN re- 
sponsible. 

Chinese reports are that 500,000 
Chinese have been sent to Siberia, and 
300,000 more are being assembled at 
concentration camps for the same pur- 
pose. Men conscripted are relatives 
or friends of persons known or sus- 
pected of being anti-Communist. 

On 1 June the Chinese 40th and 
42d Armies (six divisions) were iden- 
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tified in Kwantung. These troops be- 
long to the 4th Army Group and 
were last reported in Korea. From 
previous reports of time required to 
move troops between Korea and South 
China, these were probably with- 
drawn from the line some time in 
April. Present strength is about twen- 
ty per cent of T/O strength. Whether 


this is due to casualties, furloughs, 
transfers, or desertions, is unknown. 
Some divisions, not identified, have 
returned from Korea to Shantung. 
Chinese intentions. Government 
statements, its broadcasts, and the 
press unite in calling for vigorous 
prosecution of the war in Korea. 
There is no indication that losses 
have influenced China to seek an 
armistice. Red China continually 
proclaims its determination to drive 
the Anglo-American invaders of Ko- 
rea into the sea. However, there is 
much propaganda for “loans” and 
taxes to purchase weapons, planes and 
ammunition. This may indicate that 
the Soviet is unwilling to further re- 
place wastage of war matériel in Ko- 
rea. As China is incapable of equip- 
ping its own armies, such Soviet ac- 
tion may force China to curtail its 
participation in the Korean war. 


USSR 


The Paris Conference was in ses- 
sion from 5 March to 21 June, to de- 
termine a list of subjects to be dis- 
cussed between the Foreign Ministers 
of the Western Powers—the United 
States, Great Britain and France—and 
the Soviet Union. Little progress was 
made by the deputies of those four 
Foreign Ministers. 

On 25 May Soviet deputy Andrei 
A. Gromyko announced that there 
would be no point in having a con- 
ference of Foreign Ministers unless 
they were authorized to discuss and 
decide about NATO and U. S. bases 
in Europe. The Western Powers re- 
plied by identical letters on 31 May 
and 21 June. They made it clear that 
they much desired a conference of the 
Foreign Ministers, and would have no 
objection to the Soviet presenting its 
views on NATO, or anything else. 
However, the Western Powers could 
not admit that the proposed confer- 


ence should review NATO. 

After handing in the later letter, the 
U. S. and British deputies left Paris. 
When, on the following day, Gromyko 
sought to arrange a new meeting to 
present a Soviet reply, he was sur- 
prised to find the Conference dis- 
solved. 

With unusual haste the Soviet Gov- 
ernment did make a reply. It was de- 
livered on 23 June at New York to 
the General Assembly of the United 
Nations by Jacob A. Malik, Soviet 
ambassador. 

Malik, covering the subjects previ- 
ously under discussion at Paris, 
charged that the chief reason for the 
deterioration in relations between the 
USSR and the Western Powers was 
NATO, which was directed against 
the Soviet Government and its peo- 
ples. Proof of its aggressive policies 
were rearming of Germany and Ja- 
pan, and the increases in NATO mili- 
tary forces. Most flagrant manifesta- 
tion was the intervention in Korea. 

Malik further charged that his gov- 
ernment had repeatedly offered a ba- 
sis for peace in Korea. The sole rea- 
son why there was no peace there, was 
that the United States had prevented 
adoption of those offers. Its seizure 
of Formosa and its bombing of Chi- 
nese territory were irrefutable evi- 
dence that “the ruling circles of the 
United States” desired to extend the 
war in the Far East. 

In ending his long discourse, Malik 
suggested an armistice in Korea pro- 
viding for mutual withdrawal from 
latitude 38. He thought that could 
be done, and that it would not be. too 
great a price to pay in order to achieve 
peace in Korea. 

Malik’s speech shows signs of hav- 
ing been written hastily. It para- 
phrases former Soviet speeches, and 
presents nothing new. It contains 
false statements: that the USSR and 
its satellites are completely peaceful. 
The former proposals for peace by the 
Soviet Government included as now 
an armistice, then to be followed by 
withdrawal of foreign troops from Ko- 
rea where all UN troops were to be 
so considered; cession of Formosa to 
Communist China; and admission of 
Communist China to the United Na- 
tions. 

The general impression is that the 
Soviet Government was surprised by 
the ‘break-up of the Paris Conference. 
She now desires to start a new confer- 
ence with probably another intermi- 
nable discussion by proposing peace. 
From her point of view, why hurry? 
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ARTILLERY SCHOOL 
Increased Accuracy 


In their continuing efforts to in- 
the artillery fire, 
Ordnance and Artillery officers recent- 
ly got together to consider the result 
of experiments which show that de- 
flection errors, particularly at high 
angles, are caused by the way sight 
mounts are installed and by some of 
the tests and adjustments prescribed 
in manuals. 

Ordnance experts from Frankford 
Arsenal met with Artillerymen repre- 
senting the Department of Matériel 
at Fort Sill to consider these and 
other similar matters. Out of the con- 
ference emerged a plan to study and 
test new procedures in testing sight 
mounts. 

The final dope isn’t in but it 
appears that increased accuracy may 
be obtained by installing telescope 
mounts and developing new and more 
accurate tests. When the dope is in, 
pertinent publications will be revised 
to conform to the accepted methods. 


crease accuracy of 


Air Training Booms 

The increase in the training of 
helicopter pilots and mechanics by the 
Department of Air Training has re- 
quired the enlargement of the De- 
partment’s facilities. A former motor 
shop has become a helicopter instruc 
tion center with five large classrooms. 
Each room is devoted to a single sub- 
ject of instruction. 

Fight engine-test stands have been 
placed on a concrete ramp outside 
the building. The concrete slab is 
large enough to allow the landing and 
take-off of helicopters. 


Training Publications 

The Division of Training Publica- 
tions and Aids announces that the 
following training publications have 
been sent to higher headquarters for 
review and publication: 

FM 6-101: Field Artillery Battalion; 

FM 6-120: Field Artillery Observa- 
tion Battalion and Batteries; 

FM 21-13: The Soldier's Guide; 

FM 20-100: Army Aviation; 

TC 13: Coordination of Fire Sup- 
port (revised). 

Publication of these is expected in 
the near future. 
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Revision of the service of the piece 
manuals for various calibers of artil- 
lery weapons is currently under way. 
Included are Field Manuals 6-75, 6-76, 
6-81 and 6-82. 


Revised Material 

More than one-third of the ORC 
subject schedule manuscripts have 
been submitted to AFF for approval 
and publication, the Civilian Com- 
ponents Branch of the Training Pub- 
lications Division announced. The 
branch also is working on a proposed 
plan to revise and bring up to date 
the National Guard instructional ma- 
terial. 

Distribution of field artillery in- 
structional material for ORC school 
centers is expected to begin soon after 
the middle of August. Commandants 
of the schools can expect to have all 
the material in their hands by | Octo- 
ber 1951. 

The material will include the first 
and second years of the field artillery 
battery officers’ course, and the field 
artillery associate advanced course. 


Instrument Flying 

An_ instrument-flying course for 
Army aviators is being guinea-pigged 
by eight instructors of the Depart- 
ment of Air Training. The program 
of instruction has been submitted to 
Field Forces for approval and is being 
field-tested in the meantime. The 
course lasts six weeks. Included are 
60 hours of “hood” flying in L-1I7s, 
120 hours of ground school, and 40 
hours in the Link trainer. 


On-the-Job Training 

In addition to the normal instruc- 
tion work load, members of the De- 
partment of Air Training are per- 
forming the loading operations for 
air freight handled at Fort Sill. Dur- 
ing June, loading operations included 
all types of vehicular, bulk cargo, and 
personnel loads on military cargo air- 
craft and some types of commercial 
craft. 


ROTC Camp 

Nearly 1,100 ROTC cadets from 20 
universities and colleges began their 
six-week summer encampment on 17 
June. 

The School cooperated with the 


ROTC staff in the training program 
by furnishing demonstrations and in- 
structional periods for the cadets. The 
Departments of Combined Arms, 
Gunnery, Communications, Motors, 
Matériel, Observation, and Airborne 
and Special Operations each had a 
hand in the program. These cadets 
were from Western states. Artillery 
cadets from Eastern states trained at 
Fort Bragg, N. C. 


Straight Talk 

The possibility of standardizing 
field artillery terminology for the 
United States, United Kingdom and 
Canada was discussed by representa- 
tives of the Royal Artillery School 
and Artillery School officers. Reports 
and recommendations have been for- 
warded to Army Field Forces. It is 
expected they will go to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. A similar conference 
is planned to iron out differences in 
antiaircraft artillery terminology. 


Track Maintenance Course 

The first artillery tracked-vehicle 
maintenance course of the Depart- 
ment of Motors began on 25 June. 
The eight-weeks course trains quali- 
fied wheeled-vehicle mechanics to 
perform organizational maintenance 
on artillery tracked vehicles. 

The course is divided into five 
phases, each of which presents instruc- 
tion on a different type of vehicle. 
Halftracks, M37s, M5s, M4s and such 
full-tracked subjects as the Conti- 
nental air-cooled engine, the cross- 
drive transmission, and miscellaneous 
self-propelled carriages are covered. 

The schedule presently calls for one 
new class to start every two weeks. 


Advanced Course 


A tentative schedule for the next 
field artillery officers’ advanced course 
was announced by the Secretary's 
office. About 350 students are ex- 
pected. 

Present plans call for the class to 
report to Fort Sill on 25 July, where 
they will remain until 26 October. At 
that time they will go to Fort Bliss, 
Texas, for the antiaircraft and guided 
missiles portion of the course to be 
concluded 22 December. The stu- 
dents then will return to Fort Sill for 
the remainder of their training. The 
class will graduate 25 June 1952. 


Extension Courses 


Corps artillery. Subcourse 50-5FA: 
“Artillery with the Corps in Defensive 
Action,” is now being printed and 
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will be available to students by early 
fall. 

AAA target practice. Subcourse 
40-24AAA: “AAA Target Practice,” 
has recently been printed and put 
into administration. This course in- 
cludes instructions governing the con- 
duct, recording, and scoring of AAA 
target practice. 

AAA gunnery. Another new anti- 
aircraft course off the presses and now 
available to extension course students 
is Subcourse 30-17AAA: “Advanced 
Gunnery—AAA Guns.” This course 
covers the computation of ballistical 
corrections, trial and calibration fire 
to include computation and applica- 
tion of necessary corrections. 


INFANTRY SCHOOL 


More Jumps 

The Airborne Department is mov- 
ing on the double these days with 
large classes of student jumpers in the 
basic airborne classes plus jumps 
made by Ranger classes and demon- 
stration troops of the 325th Airborne 
Infantry Combat Team now serving 
as demonstration troops at the School. 

The number of jumps in one week 
is running up toward 5,000, with the 
top so far being 4,720. The injury 
rate is normal—slightly more than 
one-tenth of one per cent. 

To handle the large classes of basic 
trainees the airborne battalion has 
had four companies added to it and 
more are planned. 


ROTC Adviser 

Something new at the School is the 
Office of ROTC Adviser, established 
by direction of Army Field Forces. It 
is the mission of the ROTC Adviser 
to work with senior ROTC instruc- 
tors and PMS&Ts in determining and 
establishing training requirements for 
Infantry ROTC students. 

As though that is not enough, the 
ROTC Adviser will also seek to 
increase interest in Infantry ROTC 
on the part of prospective students. 
He will work closely with army 
commanders, senior instructors, and 
PMS&Ts in this field too. 

One of the contemplated projects 
of the Adviser is the establishment of 
an ROTC newsletter. 

Colonel John W. Childs, Infantry, 
has been appointed to the post. 


Battlefield Illumination 

An infantry battalion reinforced by 
two platoons of tanks, two artillery 
battalions and one AAA searchlight 
platoon, recently conducted tests to 
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determine whether illumination of 
the battlefield permits daytime tactics 
in battalion strength. One of the bat- 
talions (155mm) fired illuminating 
shells while the other engaged in nor- 
mal fire support. 

Both direct and indirect jllumina- 
tion were tried. In the direct method, 
searchlight beams were thrown direct- 
ly on the target area. In the other 
method beams were aimed overhead 
to obtain a diffused lighting of the 
area. 

The tests were part of an Army 
Field Forces board project and the re- 
sults are being integrated with other 
similar tests conducted at Fort Bragg. 


ROTC Training 


More than 1,400 cadets are at Ben- 
ning for the six-weeks summer ROTC 
training. In addition to their regular 
training they will get to see many of 
the School’s problem demonstrations. 
Presidents of colleges conducting In- 
fantry ROTC courses have been in- 
vited to visit their units during their 
training period. 


Parachute Rigging 

The parachute rigging course that 
has been taught by the Airborne De- 
partment is to be transferred to The 
Quartermaster School at Fort Lee, 
Va., since parachute rigging and sup- 
ply is now a Quartermaster function. 

Since the course began in July 1942, 
some 4,500 qualified riggers have 
graduated, including a hundred Wacs. 


Full Steam Ahead 

The Infantry School is working up 
full steam. Forty-one classes are now 
in session. Four of them are of officer 
candidates and another OCS class will 
start each month during the re- 
mainder of the year. 


Battalion in Defense 

A training film on the battalion in 
defense is being shot at Benning. It 
will be based on one of the School’s 
most elaborate problems, and some 
250 infantrymen and _ supporting 
troops will show in it, along with the 
professional actors furnished by the 
Army Motion Picture Service. 

The film will take four months to 
make and three months to edit—if it 
keeps up to schedule. 


MILITARY POLICE 
Busy Outfit 


The magnitude and diversity of the 
problems confronting a division mili- 
tary police company in combat are 


indicated in the citation accompany- 
ing the recent award of the Meritori- 
ous Unit Commendation to the 24th 
Military Police Company, 24th Infan- 
try Division. The citation records 
that, during six months of the Korean 
conflict, from September 1950 to 
March 1951, the military policemen 
of that company— 

Posted, patrolled, and directed traf- 
fic over more than 2,000 miles of 
roads; 

Received, processed, and evacuated 
more than 20,000 enemy prisoners of 
war; 

Received and returned to parent 
units more than 1,500 military strag- 
glers; 

Diverted from military supply and 
trafic routes more than 1,000,000 in- 
digenous refugees, after screening 


them to detect guerrillas and sabo- 
teurs; 

On many occasions acted as infan- 
trymen in defense of command posts 
and in establishing outpost lines. 


PMG Visits Europe 


Military police and provost mar- 
shal activities in the European Com- 
mand and United States Forces Aus- 
tria will be observed by Maj. Gen. E. 
P. Parker, The Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral. He plans to depart for Europe 
by air on 2 August, and to return to 
his Washington office in about 30 
days. General Parker's itinerary in- 
cludes a visit to SHAPE in Paris. 

Brig. Gen. William H. Maglin, 
General Parker's deputy until May 
of this year, is now serving as Provost 
Marshal of the European Command. 


MP Support Films : 

The first of three training films on 
“Military Police Support in Special 
Operations,” sponsored by The Prov- 
ost Marshal General, is now in pro- 
duction at the Signal Corps Photo- 
graphic Center. It will depict the 
employment of the airborne division 
military police company and_ the 
duties, function, methods, and tech- 
niques of military police in support 
of airborne operations. 

Background shots for the film will 
be made during Exercise Southern 
Pine, and final scenes will be filmed 
shortly thereafter at the Signal Corps’ 
Long Island studios. 

The second and third parts of this 
film series will cover military police 
support in amphibious and arctic op- 
erations. Scenarios have been com- 
pleted and approved by The Provost 
Marshal General, and production will 
get under way later this year. 
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Here is the FIRST book ex- 
plaining sound principles 


OR em amen nneim 


COREE PU ROTE ON MOE Le 


By John Robert Beishline, 
Colonel, G.S.C., U.S.A. 


FFECTIVE utilization of man pow- 


er, money, and material by the 
Armed Forces is now absolutely neces- 
sary if America is to win the long 
struggle ahead. 


Here, for the first time in any book, 
Colonel John Beishline, General Staff 
Corps and former Executive Officer 
to General Ridgeway, blueprints the 
application of sound management 
principles to Military Organization. 
Colonel Beishline develops the tech- 
niques to be followed under four 
functional headings: Planning, Or- 
ganizing, Commanding, and Controll- 
ing. In MILITARY MANAGE- 
MENT FOR NATIONAL DE- 
FENSE the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force Officer will find a clear-cut, 
understandable discussion of such 
topics as: the defense emergency or- 
ganization, the political and economic 
effect of the North Atlantic Pact, the 
current industrial mobilization _pro- 
gram and its impact on military pre- 
paredness, war finance, “home front” 
controls, manpower problems, and 
economic warfare. 


MILITARY MANAGEMENT 
FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE is 
illustrated with fifteen charts and 
diagrams and documented with a 
complete bibliography. It is now used 
at the United States Military Acad- 
emy. 
At all bookstores $5.00 
ORDER FROM 
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Pictures of Fighting Men 


THIS IS WAR. A Photo-narrative in 
Three Parts. By David Douglas Dun 
can. Harper & Brothers. 180 Pages. 
$4.95. 


The photographic skill of David Dun- 
can is well known to the five million 
readers of Life and to untold millions of 
camera enthusiasts. For those who may 
not know his work so well a more de- 
tailed report is in order. This Is War 
consists of 150 pages of uncaptioned ac- 
tion photos taken with the Marines dur- 
ing the early part of the Korean war. 
The book is divided into three sections 
each preceded by a block of explanatory 
text outlining the general situation exist- 
ent at the time the pictures were taken. 

Duncan’s expertness with the camera 
has never been made more clearly evi 
dent. The pictures he has selected for 
this book are magnificent. He manages 
to capture, without verbiage, the human 
emotions that flow so freely in combat. 
His decision to avoid captions was indeed 
sound. Words could do nothing but de 
tract from this series of portraits of man 
in war. Fear, exhaustion, pain and won- 
derment are reflected repeatedly on the 
faces of the fighting men who have crossed 
the Duncan lens. Certainly the dirty, 
stinking business that is war has never 
been more clearly shown. 

Camera fans will appreciate the appen 
dix of more technical photographic infor 
mation which Duncan has included. In it 
he tells about the cameras (these pic- 
tures were all shot with a 35mm Leica), 
the lens and other equipment he uses. 
Data on time of exposure, film and so on 
are also included.—R. F. C. 


Pat on the Back 


THE MacARTHUR I KNOW. By Gen 
eral George C. Kenney. Duell, Sloane 
and Pearce. 264 Pages. $2.75. 
General Kenney has here shown that 

a military author can be as alert to a fast 

buck as the hungriest free-lancer. The 

MacArthur 1 Know was rushed off the 

press in time to enjoy the full fruits of 

the front-page headlines then being o¢ 
cupied by the principal subject. 
Actually a good portion of this book is 

a slight re-write of material from General 

Kenney’s earlier memoirs, General Ken- 

ney Reports, and has little bearing on 

General MacArthur himself. General 

Kenney thinks highly of General Mac- 

Arthur, so highly indeed, that he refuses 


to be objective in his appraisal. 

Parts of it are downright meaningless 
for any understanding of the General. 
For example, General Kenney refers 
several times to the fact that the “kids” 
as he likes to call his pilots, thought 
highly of Douglas MacArthur despite the 
fact MacArthur had served as a member 
of the court-martial board which gave 
Billy Mitchell his comeuppance. It is 
hard to imagine that these “kids” were 
greatly disturbed by the fact that General 
MacArthur had had a part in Mitchell's 
trial, or were ever aware of it. Since the 
average World War II pilot was probably 
eight or ten years old at the time of the 
Mitchell trial, they could scarcely have 
become agitated over its result. To sug- 
gest any universal feeling of rancor on 
this subject among these young men as 
late as World War II is a great stretch of 
the reader's imagination. 

The brilliant career of General Doug- 
las MacArthur deserves much more solid 
treatment than this pat on the back.— 
Be Se. 


Canada’s Navy 


THE FAR DISTANT SHIPS: An Official 
\ccount of Canadian Naval Operations 
in the Second World War. By Joseph 
Schull. The King’s Printer, Ottawa, 
Canada. 515 Pages; Illustrated; Index. 
As we read this brightly written ac- 

count of Canadian naval operations in 
the late war, it is necessary to remember 
that we are considering a country with 
a population of two million less people 
than our own state of New York. Too, 
it was a nation that had supplied some 
thoroughly capable army divisions at the 
same time. All of which adds up to the 
fact that the Canadians are good people 
to have on our side. 

Canada’s standing start in 1939 was a 
miniature navy consisting of six des- 
troyers, five small minesweepers, and two 
training vessels, of which one was a sail- 
ing ship. Fighting a tough sea war, re- 
cruiting and training personnel as losses 
mounted, the Canadians ended the war 
with a navy respectable by any standards. 
Escort carriers and antiaircraft cruisers 
were their largest ships, but the Canadian 
Navy made up for lack of heavy units with 
numbers of fiercely fighting smaller ships. 

Canada’s greatest naval effort was in 
countering the Nazi sea raiders, undersea 
and surface ships alike. Undergunned, 
and with poorly trained crews at first, 
the Canadians left a record of fighting 
odds that should grace the pages of his- 
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tory. Guarding convoys doesn’t bring 
much glory; it is more likely to result in 
a fearsomely cold dunking in the North 
Atlantic in winter, as the ships of the 
convoy continue their steady pace, unable 
to lend a hand. The Canadians took their 
chances, and went out of their way to 
seek action. 

It is characteristic of our British friends 
(and the Canadians must have inherited 
this type of honesty) that the incident on 
the Iroquois, when a large part of the 
crew refused duty owing to some inept 
handling of a touchy situation by the 
skipper, is neither omitted nor glossed 
over, 


Here is a large book, beautifully made, 
well illustrated, and written in a manner 
that makes history read like fiction. It 
is a volume worthy of the navy that it 
records for posterity. 


A. S. 


Hunter 
THE BEN LILLY LEGEND. By J. 
Frank Dobie. Little, Brown & Com- 


pany. 237 Illustrated; Index; 
$3.50. 


Pages; 


One day Ben's wife, who was getting 
a little bit fed up with him, said, “Ben, 
you like to well, why don’t 
you get your gun and shoot that chicken 
hawk?” “All right’—and Ben took his 
gun. The hawk flew. Ben followed. 
More than a year passed before he re- 
turned. “That hawk kept flying,” he 
remarked. If he had wanted to hit the 
hawk that would have been a different 
thing. Walking over a field with Bob 
Causey one day a duck flew up near 
them. “Watch me shoot that duck’s bill 
off, Bob,” Ben said, and his bullet had 
done the job before he finished speaking. 

Ben Lilly was a professional hunter, a 
ruthless exterminator of game, who 
gained his fame as the greatest bear 
hunter Davy Crockett, and as 
probably the greatest lion hunter of all 
time. His shoes, the heels plated with 
burro 


shoot so 


since 


shoes, weighed twelve pounds. 
Yet wearing them, carrying a gun, long 
chains for four or five dogs, and a pack 
of from thirty to fifty pounds, he could 
climb mountains all day for three days 
without a bite to eat. He could pick up 
a hundred-pound anvil with one hand, 
hold it straight out and then straight 
up. The only time anyone ever heard 
him mention casual remark 
to the effect that “excessive cohabitation 
(was) a detriment to the progress of in- 
telligent people.” His yell could be heard 
three miles away. He could enter a 
pathless swamp in the middle of the 
night, stick his knife in any tree, come 
out, and the next night enter the swamp 
from any direction and go straight to the 
tree and reclaim the knife. 

Ben Lilly could jump flat-footed, from 
a standing position, 10 feet 6 inches. 
With Teddy Roosevelt watching, Ben, 
over fifty, stood in an empty barrel and 
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jumped out of it without touching it. 
He was the master detective of the out- 
doors world. “We were following a lion,” 
recalls another hunter, “when we struck 
a bear track. Mr. Lilly examined it and 
said that it had been made by a two- 
year-old male the night before. He 
pointed out a saddle between two moun- 
tains which he said was about twenty- 
four miles way. “The bear will go over 
that saddle,’ he said. We went on after 
the lion. A week later we were at the 
saddle and he pointed out the track of 
the two-year-old bear.” 

“How many panthers and how many 
bears Ben Lilly killed is not very im- 
portant,” remarks Frank Dobie. Num- 
bers cannot be an index to a career as 
fantastic as Lilly’s.5 He was unique 
among hunters—and Dobie has done 
him proud in this remarkable and fasci- 
nating book. — R. G. McC. 


Books Received 


THE CAPTAIN. By Russell Thacher. 
The Macmillan Company. 280 Pages; 
$3.50. Fiction—about the Navy. 

INFLATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES 1940-1948. By Lester V. 
Chandler. Harper & Brothers. 402 
Pages; Index; $5.50. A detailed study 
of the processes of inflation during the 
period 1940-1948. 


BALKAN CAESAR: Tito vs. Stalin. By 
Leigh White. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
245 Pages; Index; $2.75. 

THE RUSSO-GERMAN ALLIANCE 
1939-1941. By A. Rossi. The Beacon 
Press. 218 Pages; Index; $2.75. 

THE WAY OF THE FREE. By Stefan 
Osusky. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 320 
Pages; Index; $3.75. Some fine argu 
ments against Communism that are 
rather difficult to dig out. 


FHE POLITICAL COLLAPSE OF EU- 
ROPE. By Hajo Holborn. Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc. 212 Pages; Index; $2.50. 

HISTORY OF THE XII ROYAL 
LANCERS. By P. F. Stewart, M.C. Ox- 
ford University Press. 516 Pages; Maps; 
Index; $6.00. 

THE SLAVE SHIP. By Bruno E. Wer- 


ner. Pantheon Books, Inc. 483 Pages; 
$4.00. 


THE BATTLE AGAINST 
ALTY. By Nathaniel Weyl. 
Y. Crowell Company. 378 Pages; In- 
dex; $3.75. A comprehensive account 
of what has become a vital subject. 


TOMBSTONE’S EPITAPH. By Doug- 
las D. Martin. The University of New 
Mexico Press. 272 Pages; Illustrated; 
$4.50. Excerpts from the newspaper of 
one of America’s toughest towns. 

THE ENGLAND OF ELIZABETH. By 
\. L. Rowse. The Macmillan Company. 
547 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $6.50. 


DISLOY- 
Thomas 


| | W | 
his is War! 
A PHOTO-NARRATIVE IN 
THREE PARTS 


1. THE HILL 
Il. THE CITY 
iil, RETREAT, HELL! 


By LIFE Staff Photographer 
DAVID DOUGLAS DUNCAN 


- an ex-marine, a great photog- 

rapher, presents the first word-and- 
picture record of the courage and 
grimness, the ordeal and loyalty of 
first-class fighting men. 
Never before has there been a book 
that conveyed so vividly the reality 
—the cruelty and the humanity — 
of war. David Duncan was more 
participant than observer in Korea. 
He was on the perilous Suwon air- 
field when MacArthur first landed; 
he flew attack missions with the Air 
Force jets; he advanced with a crack 
Korean regiment in an abortive at- 
tack; he was on the spot when the 
Marines were first committed; and 
he was in the thick of their fighting 
retreat to Hungnam. Each of his 
amazing photographs speaks for it- 
self and, examined in sequence, tells 
a story you'll never forget. 


150 pages of Pictures for Reading. 
25,000 words of background text. 
Large format 9” x 12”. $4.95 
— U.S. Army 
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OFF-DUTY READING 


REALISM AND ROCKETS 


0. of any war, the number of novels that deal with things-as- 
they-are rather than things-as-the-author-thinks-they-ought-to-be can be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. These are the books that will 
live and be cherished because the novelist has brought together a 
talent for brilliant reporting and a deep, mature understanding of the 
odd assortment of men and women who must inevitably be thrown 
together in the dislocation that is a part of war. 

Such a book is Nicholas Monsarrat’s The Cruel Sea (Knopf, $4.00). 
It is a book about two British ships, the corvette HMS Compass Rose 
and the frigate HMS Saltash, the men who manned these ships, the 
women who waited tor them to come back or hoped they wouldn't, 
and about the Battle of the Atlantic. It is about two ships because 
the first one was sunk, brutally and quickly, by a submarine. The 
only plot to this book is the plot that war gives it, but it is written 
out of a complete knowledge of war at sea and of the sea itself, and 
of a rare and compassionate understanding of the men who man the 
fighting ships. Perhaps the greatest tribute I can pay The Cruel Sea— 
as an account of war—is to say that there are passages in it that equal 
the tragedy and drama of Bill Lederer’s classic account of the death 
of a submarine, Last Cruise. 


1 AM not ordinarily one to go poking_about among people's religious 
beliefs or lack of them. Occosionally, however, a book is published 
that so obviously fills a deep religious need that it deserves the widest 
possible readership. Man and God, by Victor Gollancz (Houghton, 
Mifflin, $3.75) is a book of “passages chosen to express a mood about 
the human and divine.” The phrase is. Mr. Gollancz’s and describes 
the book perfectly. The compiler, himself a distinguished British pub- 
lisher, has chosen passages from the greatest literature and thought 
of many nations, about the realtionship of man to God—passages that 
form a pattern and may be read trom cover to cover, or browsed 
through. Here is a book you may read for comfort, enlightenment, 
inspiration, or for the pleasure of reading great literature—but by all 
means read it. 


Wis LEY has just published Rockets, Missiles, and Space 
Travel (Viking, $5.95) which retains the best of his earlier Rockets 
and Rockets and Space Travel, and adds new material on rockets and 
rocket missiles for military and research purposes. Also new are Ley’s 
views on the orbital (earth-circling) rocket and the possibilities of a 
permanent moon rocket terminal and headquarters for scientific re- 
search. If your interest in this is entirely at the science-fiction level, 
I would not recommend this book. For the reader with some knowl- 
edge, a thirst for more, and a speaking acquaintance with mathematics, 
Rockets, Missiles, and Space Travel will be valuable. 


__ RS’ fall lists promise some fine material in the military 
and historical fields. Watch for publication of the Forrestal diaries; 
Volume III of Kenneth Williams’ great Lincoln Finds a General; Vol- 
umes II] and IV of Dr. Douglas Freeman’s George Washington; 
Melville Goodwin, USA, John Marquand’s new novel about the career 
of a major general of the Regular Army; Life’s Picture History of 
Western Civilization; and Volume V of Winston Churchill’s incom- 
parable history of World War II. 
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U.S. A. THE PERMANENT REVOLU.- 
TION. By the Editors of Fortune with 
the collaboration of Russell W. Daven- 
port. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 267 Pages; 
Index; $3.75. 


EDUCATION FOR A WORLD SO. 
CIETY. Edited by Christian O. Arndt 
and Samuel Everett. Harper & Broth- 
ers. 273 Pages; Index; $3.50. 

\ KING'S STORY: The Memoirs of the 
Duke of Windsor. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
135 Pages; Ilustrated; $4.50. 


LONE AND LEVEL SANDS. By Cor 
nelius Vanderbilt Whitney. Farrar, 
Straus & Young, Inc. 314 Pages; Illus- 
trated; $4.00. Colonel Whitney's life 
as an Air Force staft officer in World 
War II. 


THE PROVING GROUND. By Mack 
Morriss. Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc. 
373 Pages; $3.00. A novel of a young 
American in World War II. 


THE SECRET ARMY. By T. Bor- 
Komorowski. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 407 Pages; Index; $4.00. The 
Polish Underground between 1939 and 
1944, including the story of the War- 
saw Uprising. 

JAMES HARROD OF KENTUCKY. By 
Kathryn Harrod Mason. Louisiana 
State University Press. 266 Pages: 
Maps; Index; $4.00. A biography of 
one of our more famous frontiersmen. 

SENATOR KEFAUVER’S CRIME COM- 
MITTEE REPORT. Arco Publishing 
Company. 188 Pages; $50 Paper; $2.00 
cloth. 


SAGA OF THE XX “GHOST” CORPS. 
Prepared and Written by XX Corps 
Personnel. XX Corps Association. 408 
Pages; Illustrated; $5.00. 


COMMUNIST ZOO. By Hans Muller. 
Swen Publications Company. 101 
Pages; Illustrated; $1.00. 


MAKING THE MOST OF YOUR 
FOOD FREEZER. By Marie Arm- 
strong Essipoff. Rinehart & Company. 
310 Pages: Index; $3.00. 


MILITARY SCIENCE TO-DAY. By 
Donald Portway. Oxford University 
Press. 175 Pages; Illustrated; Index; 
$2.00. The third edition (second re 
vision) of a study first appearing in 
1940, completely revised to include 
chapters on the use of radar and the 
military aspects of the atomic boiwh 


WOMAN IN AMBUSH. By Rex Beach. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 280 Pages; $2.00. 
Beach's last novel, wide open romance 
at the turn of the century. 


THE DECLINE OF LAISEZ FAIRE, 
1897-1917. By Harold U. Faulkner. 
Rinehart & Company. 433 Pages; II- 
lustrated; Index; $6.00. An analysis of 
American economic life in the twenty 
years ending in 1917. 
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COMBAT FORCES BOOK SERVICE 


1115 SEVENTEENTH STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


NEW BOOKS THIS MONTH 


All the books listed here are 
available for prompt shipment 





CRIME IN AMERICA (Ke 
fauver) cloth $3.00, Paper 

THE GENERAL WHO 
MARCHED TO HELL 
(Miers) $4.50 

LIFEMANSHIP (Potter) $2.50 

A SOLDIER'S STORY 

(Bradley) 

RAGGED 
(Davis) 


$1.00 


$5.00 
THE ONES 


$3.50 





TRAINING 





finest training aids ever dei 


Notes for Troop Instructors 


Combat Formations 

Elementary Map Reading 
First Aid 

Carbine, M-2, Mch. Tng 

Rifle, M-1, Mch. Tng 

2.36" Rocket Launcher 

Interior Guard Duty 

Military Courtesy and Discipline 











Drill and (¢ IDR; 

paper 1.00; cloth 
Combat Problems for Small Units 
Driver Training 

Engineer Training Notebook 

Guerrilla Warfare (Levy) 

Keep ‘em Rolling (motor transport) 

Map and Air Photo Reading 

Map Reading for the Soldier 

Scouting and Patrolling 25 


ommand 


RUSSIA: HER POWER & PLANS 


Soviet Arms & Soviet 
laume ) 

The Bolshevik Revolution (Carr) 

Communist Trail in America (Spolan 
sky) 

Communism: Its Plans and Tactics 

If You Were Born in Russia 

Berlin Command (Howley) 

The Curtain Isn't Iron 

Decision in Germany (Clay) 

Development of Soviet Economic Sys- 
tem 

Economic Geography of the USSR 

How to Win an Argument with a Com- 
munist (Sherman) 

March of Muscovy (Lamb) 

Maritime History of Russia 

Natural Regions of the USSR 

Out of. the Crocodile’s Mouth 

Red Army Today (Ely) 

Red Masquerade (Calomiris) 

Roosevelt and the Russians 
tinius) 


AUGUST, 1951 


(Guil- 
3.50 
5.00 


Power 


3.50 
2.00 
5.00 
3.50 
2.00 
4.50 


6.50 
10.00 


2.50 
3.75 
5.00 
10.00 
2.54 
3.50 
3.00 


4.00 





| World Communism Today (Eben) 


| Guided Missiles 
| The Hell Bomb (Laurence) 


| Intelligence Is for Commanders 
| Modern Criminal Investigation 





Russia’s Soviet Economy (Schwartz) 5.00 
Soviet Air Force 2.75 
Soviet Politics (Moore) 6.00 
Stalingrad 3.00 
Strange Alliance 3.75 
Theory and 

The 


Tito & 


(Deane) 
Practice of Communism, 
(Hunt) 3.00 


Goliath (Armstrong) 3.50 


ATOMIC WEAPONS AND 
GUIDED MISSILES 


Atomic Energy Report (Smyth) 
The Effects of Atomic Weapons 


| Atomic Energy for Military Purposes 


(paper ) 
cloth 2.00; paper 


How to Survive an Atomic Bomb 


(Gerstell) 
Modern Arms and Free Men (Bush) 
Nucleonics (simple atom explanation) 
Pocket Encyclopedia of Atomic Energy 
(Gaynor ) 


We of Nagasaki 


( Nagai) 


INTELLIGENCE, PSYCHOLOGI. 
CAL WARFARE, SPIES 


Psychological Warfare (Linebarger) 3.50 


| Abraham Lincoln and the Fifth Column 


paper 25 

Cryptography 3.00 

3.85 

3.50 

Public Opinion and 
(Doob) 


Propaganda 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
TOWN OR APO 


[] lenclose *$ 
CL) Send C.0.D. 
[] Please charge my account 


If you remit with order, we will in 
ten percent of the cash remitted 


on each. coupon 
manuals, or on orders for organizat 


5.00 | 


be used to purchase more books up 


(Coupons cannot be given on official 


Secret Missions (Zacharias) 
Strategic Intelligence (Kent) 


War and The Minds of Men (Dunn) 


BASIC LIBRARY CLASSICS 


Austin, Jane 
Anderson 
Soswell 

Best 


The Complete Novels of 
Winesburg Ohio 
The Life of Johnson 
American Humorous Short 
Stories 
Best Russian Short Stories 
Bronte—Jane Eyre 
Bronte—Wuthering Heights 
Byrne—Messer Marco Polo 
Bennett—Old Wives Tales 
Butler—The Way of All Flesh 
Balzac—Droll Stories ? 
Carlyle—The French Revolution 
Cervantes—Don Quixote 
Chaucer—Canturbury Tales 
Commager—A Short History of 
U. S 


1.25 
the 
Conrad 


eacl 
Crane 


Lord Jim, Victory, Nostromo 


1e Red Badge of Courage 
Cooper—The Prairie 
Colonial American Writing 
Dostoyevsky—Crime and Punishment, 
Brothers Karamazov, 1.25, The 
Idiot, 
Possessed 
Dickens—Tale of Two Cities, David 
Copperfield, Pickwick Papers each 
Emerson—Essays 1.2 
Faulkner—Sanctuary, 
Absalom, 
Franklin 
Hemingway 
Sun Also 
Huxley—Point 
Hay 


25, 
As I Lay Dying, 
Absalom each 
Autobiography 
\ Farewell to Arms, The 
i each 
Antic 
each 


Rises 
Counterpoint, 
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Hardy—Return of the Native, Tess of 
the D’Urberilles each 


Howells—The Rise of Silas Lapham 


Joyce—Dubliners, 1.25, Ulysses, 2.45 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young 


Man 


James—Turn of the Screw, Varieties 
of Religious Experience, Portrait 
of a Lady each 

Lawrence—Sons and Lovers, Women 
in Love each 

Lewis—Arrowsmith, Dodsworth _each 


RECENT NONFICTION 


Across the River & Into the Trees 


(Hemingway ) 
Age of Longing, The (Koestler) 
Angry Mountain, The (Innes) 
Best Army Stories of 1950 
Broncho Apache (Wellman) 
Command Decision (Haines) 
Come in Spinner (Cusuck and James) 
Day Without End (Van Praag) 
From Here to Eternity (Jones) 
The Caine Mutiny (Wouk) 
The Captain (Thatcher) 
Guard of Honor (Cozzens) 
Jenkins’ Ear (Shepard) 
Morning Journey (Hilton) 


Life’s Picture History of World War 
II (Standard edition) 
MacArthur: Man of Action (Kelly & 
Ryan) 2.00 
My Camera in the National Parks 
(Adams ) 10.00 
Napoleon’s Memoirs (de Chair) 7.50 
Nelson the Sailor (Grenfell) 3.00 
Nineteen Fifties Come First (Nourse) 2.00 
Our Jungle Road to Tokyo (Eichel- 
berger ) : 4.50 
Peace of Mind (Liebman) 2.50 
The Ramparts We Guard (Maclver) 3.00 
Roof of the World (de Reincourt) 
Riddle of MacArthur (Gunther) 
Sergeant Shakespeare (Cooper) 
Story of Maps 
Ten Days to Die (Musmanno) 
The United Nations and Power Poli- 
tics (McLaurin) 
Tito and Goliath (Armstrong) 
Truman, Stalin & Peace (Carr) 
Uniform Code of Military Justice 
( Wiener ) 3. 
War or Peace (Dulles) cloth 2.50 
paper 1.00 
War and Civilization (Toynbee) 2.50 
Washington Confidential (Lait and 
Mortimer ) 3.00 
Words Into Steel (Westerfield) 2.75 
Shanty Man and Shantyboys (Songs) 8.00 
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The American Soldier 
Vol. I: Adjustment During Army 
BR ice ea Tad 
Vol IL: Combat and its Aftermath 
Vols. I and II together - 
Vol. III: Experiments on Mass Com- 
munications —_ 
Vol. IV: Measurement ‘and Predic- 
tion 


BOOKS FOR THE STAFF 
OFFICER 


Administrative Aide Memoire 
(Thomas) eS 

National Security and the Gen. Staff 
(History, U. S. Staff) 

— Military Government (Hol- 





Caesar’s Gallic Campaigns 
German Army (and General Staff) 
(Rosinski) 
Lawful Action State Military Forces — 
Military Staff (History and Develop- 
ment) 
48 Million Tons to Eisenhower ; 
Paper .25 Cloth 
Organization & Equipment for War — 
Overture to Overlord (Morgan) —— 
Practical Manual of Martial Law 
(Wiener) 
Riot Control (Col. Wood) 
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Neither Five Nor Three (MacInnes) 
Proud New Flags (Mason) 3.00 
River of the Sun (Ullman) 3.50 
Stories of F. Scott Fitzgerald 3.75 
The Wall (Hersey) 4.00 
Weight of the Cross (Bowen) 3.50 | 

The Way West (Guthrie) 3.50 | (Comdr. Butcher) 2.00 
World So Wide (Lewis) 3.00 | Eisenhower: Soldier of Democracy 

Mr. Midshipman Hornblower |- {Davis) 
| 
| 
| 


SSE Sus 8 88 


SOP for Regimental Adjutant 
MILITARY BIOGRAPHY 


Eisenhower—Crusade in Europe 
Eisenhower—My Three Years with 





5.00 | GROUND COMBAT 


(See Also Unit Histories) 
Airborne Warfare (Gen. Gavin) _____. 
Battle Studies (DuPicq) cee 
Dunkirk ~ 
Engineers in Battle (Thompson) ~~ 
Fight at Pearl Harbor (Clark) —— — 
Guadalcanal Diary (Tregaskis) 
Infantry in Battle 
Iwo Jima; paper 








(Forwster ) 3.00 | General H. M. Smith—Coral and 
Naked and the Dead (Mailer) 4.00 Brass 3.00 
Rage to Live (O'Hara) 3.75 | Montgomery—El Alamein to River 
Son of a Hundred Kings (Costain) 3.00 | Sangro 6.50 | 
lender is the Night (Fitzgerald) 3.00 | McNair—Educator of an Army 2.00 
Tin Sword (Boylan) 3.00 Patton and His Third Army (Wal aoe The Gun (C. Forester) _ 

This Side of Paradise (Fitzgerald) 3.00 lace) 3.50 | The Lost Battalion (Johnson and 
Wintertime (Valtin) 3.59 | Rommel (Young) 3.50 Pratt 
Captain Sam Grant (Lewis) 6.00 | Rifleman Dodd ice. c Forester) _ 
re The Emergence of Lincoln (Nevins) 12.50 | Tank Fighter Team aneinneuendlin com- 
RECENT FICTION Lincoln Encyclopedia 6.50 bat) paper - aan 
Maske (Calky) Lincoln Finds a General (Williams) 12.50 | 
After the Lost Generation (Aldridge) incoln and the Press (Harper) pap 
Air Power & Unification (Sieaud) 359 | Mr. Lincoln’s Army (Catton) 3.75 
Media. Mow (Fitledwua 3¢ Alexander of Macedon (Harold A 
Ihe American as a Reformer Lamb) a ane “ee 5.90 

(Schle Washington, Gen’l George (Writings) 4.50 
Thomas: Rock of Chickamauga 

«(O'Connor ) 4.00 
Washington, The Young (Freeman) — 15.00 
General Bedford Forrest (Lytle) 4.00 
Great Soldiers of WWI (De Weerd) 25 
People’s General, The (Loth) 3.50 Battle of the Atlantic, Vol. I 
Stonewall Jackson (Henderson) 6.00 Operations in North African Waters, 
Hood: Cavalier General 4.00 Vol. II 
Rising Sun in the ‘Pacific, Vol. III 
Coral Sea, Midway and Submarine 

Actions, Vol. 
Struggle for Guadalcanal, Vol. V - 
Breaking the Bismarck’s Barrier, 
Company Duties 1.00 - — VI ~<_o 

, Against Fire—Combat Morale o Banners No Bug 
eee ieidlieseendinennen 275 | They Were Expendable (PT boats) 
All But Me and Thee (Non-Battle os it es 

Casualties ) 2.75 
Psychology for the Armed Services 4.00 
Company Commander (MacDonald) 3.00 
Military Management for Nationa’, De 

} 3.50 | fense (Beishline) 5.00 
Tumulty and the W'lson Era (Blum) 5.00 | Management and Morale (Roethlis- 


. . | On War (Clausewitz 
Worlds in Collision (Velikovsky ) 4.50 berger ) 3.00 German Generals ov). (Hart) - 
Fireside Cook Book 5.00 |. Psychology for the Fighting Man x 


,. | Hitler and His Admirals 
Journey to the Missouri (Kase) 4.00 | paper 25 | Disaster Through Air Power 
Korea Today (McCune) 3.50 |Reveries on Art of War (Saxe) 2.00 Admiral Mahan On Sea Power ___ 
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SEA COMBAT 


Sattle Report (Capt. Karig) 

I Pearl Harbor to Coral Sea 

Il (Atlantic War) - 

III (Middle Phase) 

IV (End of Empire) - 

V (Victory in the Pacific) - me 
History of U.S. Naval Operations 

(Morrison) 


signer ) 
Armament and History 
Calculated Risk (Clark) 


(Fuller) 


Career Ambassador (Beaulac) 
Boswell’s London Journal 
Behind Closed Doors 
Defense of the West 
Eleanor of Aquitain 

Kings 2 
lephant Bill (Williams) 3 R. E. Lee (4 vols.) (Freeman) 25.00 
Fitteen Decisive Battle 
The Front is Everywhere (Kintner 3.75 
Human Use Human Beings 

(Wiener ) 3.00 
History of Spain (Hitti) 10.00 
1 Choose Freedom (Kravchenko 3 
I Choose Justice (Kravchenko 3 
John Adams and the American Revo 

tion (Bowen) 5.00 
The Mature Mind 


1 (Overstreet) 3.50 
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(Creasy) 


LEADERSHIP PRINCIPLES 


“cloth 


Practical Philosopher (Gollanez) 3.75 


1 Toledano & 


Treason (ae 


STRATEGY 


Strategic Air Power veal - 


Cor me oon 
$3338 





Makers of Modern Strategy 
The Navy And Industrial Mobilization 
In World War II (panes )— 
Overture to Overlord (Morgan) — 
To the Arctic (Mirsky) —._-—S—— 


.00 
50 
5.00 


ADMINISTRATION, COURTS. 
MARTIAL, ETC. 


Army Almanac 
Advances in Military Medicine, 2 vols. 12. 
Army Officer’s Promotion Guide ___ 
Company Administration 
Preventive Maintenance —___ 
Uniform Code of Military 


“Justice 
(Wiener) 


THE U. S. AND THE WORLD 


Administration of American run 
Affairs (McCamy) 

Europe (Alington) 

International Relations (Strausz- Hupé 
& Possony) 

Japan and the Japar ON rn i 

The Middle East (Ben-Horin) 

Modern Arms & Free Men (Bush) _ 

Seven Decisions That Shaped History 
(Welles) 

U.S. and Japan (Reischauer) 

Western World and Japan 

War and Human Progress (Nef) 
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MANUALS 


5-230 Topographic Drifting 

14-904 Lost and Damaged Property 

21-11 FM First Aid For Soldiers 

21-20 Physical Training 

21-35 Sketching 

21-105 Engineers Soldiers Handbook 

21-510 Army Arithmetic 

Handbook For Servicemen 
Drills and Ceremonies 
U.S. Rifles Cal. 30 M1 
Bayonet Manual 

23-40 Thompson SMG Cal. 
1928A1 

Armed Forces Prayer Book 
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SPORTING WEAPONS 


Amateur Guncraftsman (Howe) 
Cartridges (Identification) (Vols. I 
& II) each 
Commonsense Shotgun Shooting 
(Haven) tien 
Complete Guide to Handloading 
(Sharpe) 
Custom Built Rifles ¥ 
Experiments of a Handgunner 
Fast and Fancy Revolver Shooting 
(McGivern) * 
Gun Care & Repair (Chapel) —_ 
Gun Collector’s Values (Chapel) 
New edition 
Gun Collecting (Chapel) 
Gun Digest, 1951 edition 
Gunsmithing Simplified (MacFarland) 
Guns and Shooting (Riling) 
Hatcher’s Notebook (Hatcher) 
Hunting Rifle (Whelen) = 
Kentucky Rifle (Dillin) me 
Modern Gunsmith (Howe) 2 vols. __ 
Modern Shotgun (Burrard) 3 vol. set 
Muzzle Flashes (Lenz) 
New Official Gun Book (Jacobs) _ 
NRA Book of Rifles Vol. II 
NRA Book of Pistols & Revolvers 


Vol. I 
(Boxed set of NRA Books, 
Vol. I and Vol, IIT) —-- 
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The Peacemaker & Its Rivals (Par- 
sons) 
Pistol & Revolver Shooting (Roper) — 
Practical Book of American Guns _ 
Practical Dope on the .22 (Ness) ~ 
Practical Dope on Big Bore (Ness) 
The Rifle (Truesdell) - 
The Rifle Book (O’ Connor) - S 
Rifle in America (Sharpe) - 
Rifle for Large Game (Keith) — a 
Rimfire Rifleman (Brown) _— 
Secrets of Double Action Shooting 
(Nichols) wx: 
eer - Muz. maced ‘Handguns 
(Haven) —_. datealapstitouctiili 
Shotguns (Keith) —— 
Simplified Pistol & Revolver Shooting 
Simplified Rifle Shooting (Chapel) — 
Single Shot Rifles (Grant) — 
Small Arms of the World (Smith) — 
Small Game & Varmint Rifle (Steb- 
bins) — 
Sporting Rifles and ‘Scope Sights 
(Henson) _. 
Ultimate in Rifle Precision 1951, The 
(Whelen) 
Whitney Firearms 
Wildcat Cartridges ( Simmons) 





MILITARY WEAPONS 


Book of the Garand (Hatcher) 
Guns, Shells, And Rockets a) 
How to Shoot the U.S. Army Rifle _ 
How to Shoot the Rifle 

Mannlicher Rifles and Pistols (Smith) 
Rifles & Machine Guns 

Weapons of World War IT (Barnes) 


OUTDOORS, HUNTING, 


FISHING 
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— 
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7.50 








Huntin’ Gun (Rodgers) 


Well-told yarns about instinctive “gun 


feel” 
Southwest. 


shooting methods in the old 
$3.5 





All Sports Record Book, The 
(Menke) 

Big Game Hunting (Keith) 

Big Game Hunting (Snyder) 

Bird Dog Book —_ 

Crow Shooting 

Ducks, Geese & Swans 
America 

Famous Running Horses ad 

Field, Skeet and Trap Shooting 

Flies for Fishermen 

From out of the Yukon 

Horseman’s Handbook on Practical 
Breeding (Wall) 

How to Live in the Woods emmvinnn: 

Hwenters Encyclopedia — 

Hunting American Lions (Hilben) - 

Karamojo Safari (Bell) 

Shotgunning in the Lowlands 

Shotgunning in the Uplands - 

The Shotgunners : cantina 

Shots at Whitetails (Koller) alanis 

Skeet and How to Shoot It 

Skeet and Trap Shooting (Shaugh- 
nessy ) 

Spinning for American Game Fish 
(Bates) — ¥ 

Taking Larger Trout (Koller) - 

Target Shooting Today (Weston) . aoe 

Thoroughbred Bloodlines 

Voice of the Coyote (Dobie) _.___ 

When the Dogs Bark “Treed” ___ 

Whistling Wings _..__.____ 

Wing and Trap Shooting —. 


of North 


_ 
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GAMES OF CHANCE 


Complete Canasta (Jacoby) 

Cycles: The Science of Prediction _ 
Gin Rummy (Jacoby) — ceabhalasetaall 
How Is Your Bridge Ctl saci 
Jacoby on Poker 

Learn Bridge the Easy “Way (Coffin) 
Searne on Cards —__ 
Searne on Dice —__— 
You Can’t Win _— 
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HUMOR 


All the Ship’s at Sea (Lederer) __ 
Army Life (E. J. Kahn) paper 
Army Talk (Colby) 
Campus Zoo (Barnes) — 
Home Sweet Zoo 

How to Guess Your “Age (Ford) — bienl 
Male Call __ 

The Marx Brothers (Crichton) — Shunnae: 
New Sad Sack _ 

People Heese Smith “(Smith) — cies 
Pocket Book of War Humor — 
Professor Fodorski (Taylor) —__ 
Sad Sack _ 

Sergeant Terry Bull 

Thesaurus of Humor — 
White Collar Zoo 


— ee we 
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25 
1.00 


DICTIONARIES, ATLASES, ETC. 


American College Dictionary - 
with thumb index —..____ ™ 
American Everyday penned eniiies 
The Army Writer ; 
Columbia Encyclopedia 
Elementary Japanese 
Encyclopedia of Modern World Poli- 
tics 
French Dictionary 
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How to Say it in Spanish ' 

Information Please Almanac 1951 

Italian-English Dictionary 

Italian Sentence Book 

The Pacific World 

Thorndike-Barnhart 
Desk Dictionary 

Roget’s Thesaurus 

Russian Dictionary 

Spanish Dictionary: paper 

Stevens America, The 

Speech for the Military __ 

Talking Russian Before You Know It 

Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary 

(thumb-indexed) - 
Webster’s Geographical Dictionary| 
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Comprehensive z 
2.75, 3.25, 
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NOTEBOOKS AND GUIDES 


Army Wife 

Art of Readable Writing (Flesch) 

Buying a Hvuuse worth the Money 
(Peters) 

Field Guide to Early American Fur- 
niture (Ormsbee) - 

Handbook of Group Discussion _.____. 

Handhook for Shell Collectors 
Webb 


3.00 
3.00 


2.75 


4.00 
3.75 


5.00 
1.00 


y : ——- 
How to Abandon Ship; paper .25; 
cloth 
How to Get It from the Government 
(Jones) 
How to Expand and Im ‘prove Your 
Home (Frankl) 5: 
How to Test Readability (Flesch) 
Mathematics for the Millions : 
a eee 
Officer’s Guide —__ 
125 Designs for Convenient Living 





Planning Your 
(Brown) 

Your Social Security (Lasser) 

Piatoon Record B ook 

Psychology for the Returning Service- 
man 

Soldier (poem—General Lanham) 

Serviceman and the Law (new edition) 

Squad Record Book 

War in Three Dimensions 


Home Workshop 


AIR FORCE HANDBOOKS 


Air Officer's Guide 

Celestial Navigation 

Flight Principles (Crites) 

Hydraulic Principles (Etchison) 
Loading & Cruising (Ford) 
Navigation Principles (Blackburn) 
Of Instruments and Things (Straith) 
Radio Operating (Stone) 

Radio Principles (Stone) 


MILITARY AND GENERAL 
HISTORY 


Second World War (Gen. Fuller) 
A.A.F. History in World War II, Vol. 
. 10.00 
History in World War II, Vol. 
6.00 


5.00 


I 
A.A.F. 
II 


Against Japan (Hoagland) 
American History (4 vols., 
35.00 
10.00 
10.00 
3.00 
5.00 


Air Force 

Album of 
index ) 

American Campaigns, 2 vols. 

American Past (Butterfield) 

Annapolis (Puleston) 

Beginnings of U.S. Army (Jacobs) 

Celebrated Case of Fitz John Porter 
(Eisenschiml) 

Crucible (Yay) 

Dark December (Bulge Battle) 

Forging Thunderbolt (Armored 
Force) 

Freedom Speaks (Reynolds) 

General Kenney Reports 

Heritage of America (Steele-Nevins) 

History of Mod. Amer. Navy 
(Mitchell) 

Hitler’s Second Army 

Impact of War (Herring) 

Island War (Hough) 

John C. Calhoun (Coit) 

Lincoln Encyclopedia 

Lincoln and the Press (Harper) 

Mr. Lincoln’s Army (Cotton) 

March of Muscovy (Lamb) 

Marine Corps Reader (Metcalf) 

Marines War (Fletcher Pratt) 

Meaning of Treason (West) 

Medal of Honor 

Memoirs of Cordell Hull 

Mil. Institutions of Romans 
tius) 

Mr. Lincoln’s Cameraman (Meredith) 

Not So Wild a Dream (Savareid) 

Official History of A.A.F. (McCoy) 

On Active Service (Stimson) 

Operation Victory (deGuingand) 

Popski’s Private Army (Peniakoff ) 

Potomac (Gutheim) 

Roosevelt & Hopkins (Sherwood) 

Science at War (Crowther & Whid- 
dington) 

Short Hist of Army and Navy (Pratt) 

Six Weeks War (Draper) 

Soldier Art 

This I Remember (Roosevelt) 

U.S. Army in War & Peace (Spauld- 


in 
U.S. 
V 


3.50 


cloth 
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Army in World War II 

Jol. 1: Organization of Ground 
Combat Troops 

Vol. If: AGF: Procurement and 
Training of Troops 


48 


~| Afiimals, 


| Patterns of Sexual 


Vol. III: Okinawa: The Last Battle 
Vol. IV: Guadalcanal 
Vol. V: Lorraine Campaign 
War Through the Ages (Montross) 
Warfare (Spaulding) 
West Point (Baumer) 
West Point (Crane & Kieley) 
West Point (Forman) 
The Wooden Horse (Williams) 
Yank: GI Story of the War 


AMERICAN WARS 


Appeal to Arms (Wallace) 

Ordeal by Fire (Pratt) 

Abe Linceln and the Fifth Column 
(Milton) paper 

The Blue and the Gray (Commager) 

Conflict (Milton) 

House Divided (Longstreet & Rich- 
mond) 

Lee’s Lieutenants, 3 vols. (Freeman) 


eac 

Letters From Lee’s Army (Blackford) 

Lincoln Finds a General (Williams) 

2 vols. set 
Lincoln Papers 


| War Years with Jeb Stuart (Black- 


3.49 | Patriot Battles (Azoy) 


ford) 


They Were Not Afraid to Die (Azoy) 
War of 1812 (Henry Adams) 
T Fought With Custer (Hunt) 
Soldiers in the Philippines (Sexton) 


, PRACTICAL SCIENCE 


The Second Forty Years (Stieglitz) 
Sexual Behavior in Male (Kinsey) 
Insects, Fishes, Peoples, 
Plants, Reptiles of Pacific — each 
Fund. of Electricity; paper .25; cloth 
Fund. of Mechanics; paper .25; cloth 
Home Repairs Made Easy (Frankl) 
Knots and Rope 
Mathematics for the Million 
Behavior (Ford 
Beach) 
Survival; paper .25; 
The Use of Tools 
The Nature of the Universe (Hoyle) 
What to do on a Transport (science) 
paper .25; cloth 


cloth 


GUNS, BADGES, BINDERS, ETC. | 
| 83d ad Div—Thunderbolt Across Eu- 


Combat Infantryman’s Badge 
(miniature ) 

Infantry Journal Binder 

Bull’s-eye Indoor Shooting Kit 


UNIT HISTORIES 


The Admiralties (1st Cav. Div.) 

Anzio Beachhead (VI Corps) 

Battle for Leyte Gulf (Navy) 

Battle for Tarawa (lst Marine Div.) 

Bougainville and Northern Solomons 

Biography of a Battalion 

Campaigns of Pacific War (Bombing 
Survey) 

Capture of Attu (7th Div.) paper .25; 
cloth 


| Defense of Wake (Marines) 


Devils a Baggy Pants (504th Air- 
borne 

wee ee (1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, Sth, 6th 
Spec Eng Brig) 

Dress Rehearsal (Dieppe commandos) 

First Cavalry Division 

Flak Bait (9th Air Force History) 


Guam (77th Division) 
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History 2d Engineer Special Brigade 
The Island (Guadalcanal—lst Mar. 


lv.) - — 
Island Victory (Kwajalein—7th Div.) 
paper .25; cloth 
Lucky Forward (Allen) (3d Army) 
Marines at Midway 
Merrill’s Marauders 
The Negro in World War II 
New York to Oberplan (Major 
Hardin) 
Night Climb (10th Mountain Diy.) 
Okinawa: The Last Battle (1st and 2d 
Marine, 7th, 27th, 77th and 96th) 
Omaha Beachhead (Ist Army) 
Papuan Campaign 
St. Lo (XIX Corps) 
Salerno (Fifth Army) 

Small Unit Actions (2d Rang Bn, 27th 
Div, 351st Inf., 4th Arm Div) 
Striking Ninth (9th Marine Regt.) —_ 

Target: Germany (8th Air Force) 

— Across Europe (83d 
Div 

Timberwolf Tracks (104th Div.) - 

The Old Breed (1st Marine Div.) 

To Hell and Back (3d Div.) 

Uncommon Valor (all Marine Divs.) 

Utah in to Cherbourg (VII 


orp 
V nem. * 6th Div.) 
The Winter Line (II and VI Corps) 
With the II Corps to Bizerte 
2d Engineer Special Brigade 
12th Inf. Regt. 
13th AF (Fiji to PI) 
56th Fighter Group 
120th Regiment 
129th Regiment 
305th Regiment 
363d Regiment 


Second to None 


376th Regiment 
| 398th Regiment 
| 409th Regiment 


508th Regiment 
3d Infantry Division 


| 6th Infantry Division 


7th Infantry Division—The Hour 
Glass 

11th Airborne Division—The Angels 

24th Inf Div—Children of Yesterday 

27th Infantry Division 

20th Infantry Division—29 Let’s Go 

30th Infantry Division 

33d Infantry Division—The 


ross 


Golden 


| 41st Infantry Division—The Jungleers 


71st Infantry Division 
76th Infantry Division 
77th Inf Div—Ours To Hold It High 
81st Infantry Division 


84th Tat Div—Battle of Germany 


85th Infantry Division 

89th Infantry Division 

91st Infantry Division 

94th Infantry Division 

96th Signal Communique 

101st AB Div—Rendezvous With Des- 
tiny 

101st Airborne Division—Epic of 

104th Inf Div—Timberwolf Tracks 

106th Inf Div—St. Vith: Lion in the 
Way 

442d Combat Team—Americans = 

501st Pcht. Inf—Four Stars of Hell 

504th Infantry—Devils in Baggy Pants 

First Special Service Force 

Ist Marine Division 

2d Marine Division—Follow Me! 

3d Marine Division 

4th Marine Division 

5th Marine Division—The Spearhead 

6th Marine Division 

9th Marines—Striking Ninth 

5th Army—Salerno to the —_ 


| 9th Army—Conquer 


390th Bomb Group . 
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perennial best sellers from the 


Combat Forces Press .. . 


THE UNIFORM CODE 
OF MILITARY JUSTICE 


BY COL. FREDERICK BERNAYS WIENER 


Enlisted man, officer, attorney, professor, librarian, 
all need the full story on the new, completely rewritten 
code of military law, now in effect. Here is the only 
book containing cross-reference tables to the old Ar- 
ticles of War and a complete comparative text. You 
will also find a clear explanation of the changes made 
in the existing Articles, the impact of these changes on 
military justice, pertinent parts of the Congressional 
Commitee reports on the new Code, comments of the 
Defense Secretary’s Drafting Committee, and the au- 
thor’s own valuable comments. $3.50 


PSYCHOLOGICAL 
WARFARE 


BY PAUL M. A. LINEBARGER 


Dr. Linebarger tells what psy- 
chological warfare is, what it 
does, how it is fought, and who 
fights it. Dipping into history 


as far back as the Bible and as 


THE EFFECTS OF 
ATOMIC WEAPONS 


The Atomic Energy Commission 
and The Department of National 
Defense. Here are all the facts 
on bigger bombs—five times big- 


THE SOLDIER’S LOAD AND THE 
MOBILITY OF A NATION 


BY COL. S. L. A. MARSHALL 


Col. Marshall’s important study of mobility becomes 
even more vital in view of recent events in Korea— 
for he thoroughly analyzes both the personal mobility 
of the soldier, and mobility as it applies to our whole 
military establishment. Marshall points out the press- 
ing need for a more mobile doctrine—one that sets 
new objectives for striking, supply and transport forces 
—and one that brings new vitality to the indoctrination 


$1.00 


and orientation of the average soldier. 


NOTES FOR TROOP 
INSTRUCTOR 


A timely report prepared by Each set of Notes contains: 


organized lecture notes, back- 
ground material, references to 
manuals and films, tests for 
trainees, suggestions for practi- 
cal work, and complete lessons 
scheduled by hours. Choose 


recent as yesterday's radio broad- 
cast, he explains much of litera- 
ture and history in terms of in- 
fluencing opinion. Propaganda 
is a nasty word to many, but 
the author places the word and 
its connotations in the proper 
perspective. You will read this 
book once because it is good 
reading; and you'll read it again 
and again because of the impor- 


$3.50 


tance of what it says. 


U.S. 
ARMY 


ger than the Hiroshima explo- 
sion. With the information given 
in this official handbook, you can 
extend the figures on heat, radia- 
tion and blast to a bomb still 
more powerful. The Effects of 
Atomic Weapons is now the mili- 
tary man’s basic source of atom- 
ic information—on what units, 
from squads to army groups, 
will be faced with when atomic 


$3.00 


weapons are used. 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 


from: 

2.36" ROCKET 
LAUNCHER 25 

COMBAT FORMATIONS $1.00 

ELEMENTARY MAP 
READING 

FIRST AID 

MECH. TNG. U. S. RIFLE 
CAL, 30 M-1l 

MECH. TNG. U. S. CAR- 
BINE CAL. 30 M-2 

MIL. COURTESY AND 
DISCIPLINE 

INTERIOR GUARD 


COMBAT FORCES Book Service 


Washington 6, D. C. 








A READY REFERENCE MANUAL FOR COMPANY PERSONNEL POSTMASTER: If this magazine is addressed 
to a member of the United States Military or 


* 
Naval Service, whose address has been changed 
om an u 1S by official orders, it may be forwarded without 
additional postage. See Par. 10, See. 769, 
P. L. & R. Entered as second class matter at 


the Post Office at Washington, D.C. Additional 


By Captain Mark M. Boatner III Entry at Baltimore, Md. 


2 . s RETURN POSTAGE GUARANTEED BY THI 
Right at your fingertips, a compact answer to COMBAT FORCES JOURNAL 


1115 17th St.. N. W.. Washington 6, D. C. 
the questions that have plagued army men 
since Caesar—who-does-what in a company. 
This handy guide book tells you exactly and concisely what each man does, 
and what he is responsible for, eliminating once and for all the tiresome process 
of wading through confusing poop sheets, ARs, SRs, SOPs, etc. A complete 
section is devoted to a thorough treatment of each job—what it consists of, 
ideal qualifications, helpful tips on simplification, pitfalls to be avoided. 
of wading through confusing poop sheets, ARs, SRs, SOPs, etc. A whole 
recognizing and developing leadership, trouble shooting. It's arranged 
simply for easy reference, readably written for leisure study. $1.00 




















Under the Southern Cross 


By Captain Francis D. Cronin 


August 2nd is the publication date of this unique unit history, unique because it tells not only the story 
of Task Force 6184 and the Americal Division, but what other units were doing, things that affected Divi- 
sion combat operations. Capt. Cronin studied the entire picture at Guadalcanal, Bougainville and the 
Philippines, the whole story of the war in the Pacific to bring you the story of what the Division did 
and why it did it. Here is an opportunity to relive, from your easy chair, the tense days on New Caledonia, 
Guadalcanal, Viti, Levu, Bougainville, Leyte and Cebu City. The book itself is a handsome volume that 
will add beauty and dignity to any bookshelf, one that you will be proud to show your friends, and one 
you, your children and their children will surely cherish for years. $6.00 











from Salerno to the Alps 


Edited by Lt. Col. Chester G. Starr 


From Salerno to the Alps is the story of the United States Fifth 

Army's bitter battle for Italy from September 1943, to May, 1945. 

It fought its way up the Italian boot, over the high Apennines, 

through the Po Valley and into the Alps, pushing before it an enemy 

who fought with courage and skill, an enemy who never gave up 

an inch until he was forced to give it up. The places where the 

Fifth Army shed. its blood and left its dead are legion: many have 

gone down in history as epics of American courage—Salerno, 

Cassino, Anzio, the Winter line, the battle for Leghorn and the 

Arno River Valley, the battle for the Gothic line, the break- 

through into the Valley of the Po. Here, too, is the story of 

the miracles of logistics and supply and the tremendous burden of administra- 
tion that kept front line troops moving. The battle record of the Fifth Army is 
second to none and this history of that record is a great tribute to a great army. $6.00 
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